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Editorial, 


EXICO is on the way to civilization, but in the 
end no nation can claim to be more civilized 


than the lowest strata of its population. All 
so-called civilized nations are, in Africa and 
Asia, judged by their worst elements. The 


vices of white men are more in evidence in foreign lands 
than the virtues of the missionaries, self-respecting busi- 
ness men, and official representatives. As the diseases 
of the poverty-stricken classes strike upward with im- 
partiality through all ranks of society, as the vices of 
the outcast often corrupt members of the most exclusive 
families, so also the opinions, social habits, and political 
tendencies of what are called the lower classes permeate 
the body politic, and in times of peril and distress often 
cause an awful plunge into disorder and anarchy. ‘The 
United States is far from being civilized in all its parts, 
and Mexico, although on the same highway, has a long 
way to travel before peace, prosperity, and good-will per- 
meate all classes of society. 


st 


TEMPERANCE in the use of intoxicating drinks is sus- 
ceptible of many interpretations and leads to divers 
forms of action. In practice the principle may range all 
the way from abstinence between infrequent drinks to 
total abstinence, and from local option to enforced pro- 
hibition. ‘The theory of the writer has always been that 
laws, according to their nature and their enforcement, 
express the principles of the people which they represent. 
While it is true that law can do much to suppress nui- 
sances and remove temptations from the unwary, long ex- 
perience has proved that the law that does these things, 
and is heartily supported by the people, is not itself the 
cause of the new morality, but the expression of it. Brief 
episodes of abstinence or debauchery may follow changes 
in local legislation, but in the long run the legislation, the 
enforcement of the laws, and the practice of temperance 
must depend upon the moral principles of the people. 


a 


Many of the royal treasures of Great Britain have been 
acquired by purchase in due form, and are as much the 
property of the government as any similar things may be 
in the hands of private persons. But there is another 
kind of wealth which contributes greatly to the splendor 
of great occasions in all parts of Europe which is a shame- 
ful relic of the old bad times when war involved the 
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plunder of defeated enemies and captured cities. The 
time will come when royal personages will dispossess 
themselves of such things, and nations will cultivate 
reciprocity by returning things stolen from their neigh- 
bors in time of war. The peacock’s tail studded with 
diamonds and many other precious stones that was 
exhibited during the royal feast in Buckminster Palace, 
the crown jewels, and many other costly baubles were 
nothing but plunder, loot, spoils, things stolen by con- 
querors who used their opportunity to enrich them- 
selves. Some day the exhibition of these things will be 
accounted shameful. By what right are the treasures 
of the Parthenon displayed in the British Museum? Who 
are the rightful owners of the portrait busts of the Roman 
emperors that make such an impressive spectacle in one 
of the corridors of that institution? 


ed ca 


ONE of the gems among the speeches of Mark Twain 
was his denunciation of the weather in New England, 
ending with that wonderful description of the beauty of 
the ice storm with its radiant display of diamonds. Only 
a genius of the same order could do justice to the benefi- 
cence of the east wind which steals in from the ocean on 
the coast of New England when all living things are 
oppressed to the last stage of endurance by the heat of 
the tropics, misplaced in our temperate zone. When the 
tide goes out in the harbor and along shore, the eel-grass 
and sea-weeds lie flat, stretching out toward the sea, but, 
when the tide.turns, every waiting thing lifts itself and 
floats erect in the incoming flood. Something like this 
happens to human beings and their animal friends 
when the first dash of coolness comes and the scent of 
the brine awakes expectation. As the blessed breeze 
grows quick and strong, new life and vigor begin to stir 
in all the streets, alleys, and tenement blocks, and, when 
its full force is felt, a resurrection takes place, and once 
more the business of life goes on, if not with joy and 
gladness, at least with relief from the terror which walks 
at mid-day and a renewal of the energy which makes daily 
toil possible. 

st 


THE general indifference to the reform of criminals and 
to the improvement of penal methods is largely due to 
the feeling that whatever these delinquent classes get 
serves them right. When a gentleman, whom we knew, 
was asked to contribute reading matter, of which he had 
an abundance to spare, for the benefit of criminals, he 
_ said that he wished his family to have with the criminal 
class no associations of any sort whatsoever. He would 
not think of them or deal with them in any way. ‘This 
was only the outspoken feeling which: many cultivated 
people cherish in silence. But we are learning, in a 
ways that we cannot put aside and forget, that disease 
and vice, with the many penalties of wrong-doing, can- 
not be shut out of the most favored homes. The germ 
diseases are allied to the moral infections which pervade 
the atmosphere of society. No one can be sure of safety 
for himself and his family so long as any class in the 
community is vicious, diseased, and at large. 


2 


THE moral progress of good people who are philan- 
thropists is necessary to the reform of the bad people 
whom they serve. ‘This is a truth often lost sight of. 
People who go into the work of improving the world 
become useless if they lose their ideals, fall below them, 
or cease to elevate them. In a lower range of effort a 
similar truth applies. As Dr. Bellows many years ago 
remarked, the most discouraging thing about institutions 
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for the control of criminals is that by the association 
with the criminal class the officials who control them are 
tempted to fall towards their level. The warden of a 
state’s prison who is going downward will cease to be a 
good influence among the men and women who are put 
in his care. The man who presides at the whipping-post 
ought to be far superior to his victim or his task. But can 
he be? Even if he begins with the idea that he is up- 
holding the dignity of the law, will not his heart be 
hardened and the agent of justice become an_ officer 
intent upon revenge and enforcing the terror of the law? 


od 


As we look back to the middle of the last century we 
wonder if it is a fond delusion or whether the youth of 
that time had greater capacities for enthusiasm and finer 
opportunities to lavish-their emotions on worthy things 
than come to the youth of this generation. The short- 
lived glorification of Admiral Dewey is the only event 
of recent times which recalls the fervor and unabated 
admiration which followed, for instance, Louis Kossuth 
and Jenny Lind in their triumphal progress from town 
to city and city to town. 


Divine and Human Providence. 


If one is to have anything which may properly be 
called trust in God, he must in some way believe that the 
beneficence of an infinite intelligence reaches down to 
him and surrounds all his little life. But, when any one 
makes a careful study of the history of human progress, 
he is compelled to admit that the divine providence 
in many particular ways has been manifested and ex- 
hibited only in the human providence, which has from 
age to age grown more wide and beneficent. 

To rest in any thought of providence one must learn 
to discriminate and distinguish between that which is 
wrought outside of human agency and that which works 
in and through human beings acting on their own ini- 
tiative. 

To the divine providence must be attributed the 
universe with all it includes,—our sun and solar system, 
our little world with its opportunities for human life and 
progress. 
man and everything that is given to him outside of his 
will and purpose must be ascribed to the providence of 
God; but many other things we must think of as coming, 
not through divine, but through human agency. 

We are just emerging from the confusion of thought 
which has attended the course of man throughout the 
ages. Innumerable things which we once attributed di- 
rectly to God we now see to have come through human 
initiative, and that they could have come in no other way. 
When man, in the course of evolution, found himself with 
“the upright front and heaven-regarding eye,” a paragon 
among the animals, he found that provision had been 
made for him in a rugged wilderness in which it was 
possible for him to support life and to organize society 
only in its rudest forms. Everything that was to come 
upon the earth was there in possibility; and, with immense 
wealth of opportunity and of resource, man took pos- 
session of the earth to subdue and people it. Nature 
furnished him with coarse vegetables and raw flesh; 
she gave him the shelter of caves; and for clothing, bark, 
leaves, and the skins of wild animals. With that supply 
he began the work of life. For many thousands of years 
he has wrought until he can show for his labor fields 
bearing the grain he developed from cereal grasses, 
orchards filled with fruits he has cultivated from the 
crab apple and the thorn tree. He has beasts of burden 
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and domestic use which he has trained and adapted to 
his comfort and support. By his labor and skill man 
has made it possible to have leisure and quiet, to make 
the dumb and blind forces of nature work with him and 
for him. Civilization is his work. Arts, sciences, laws, 
languages, and the institutions of benevolence and jus- 
tice and religion are all his. In short, there is no physi- 
cal comfort or intellectual power or moral quality which 
makes the difference between the Christian and the 
savage which is not his. ‘There is no grace and truth, 
no beauty or delight, no high hope or magnanimous 
intent which has not been established by the toil of 
human hands and the travail of human souls. With our 
feeble imaginations it is difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to see how there can be any divine justice and 
beneficence in a process which allows human beings to 
stumble on their way through thousands of years learn- 
ing by slow experience and many disappointments and 
failures the lessons which finally take effect in the stable 
authority of well-established institutions. 

It is hard to believe that the noblest institutions of 
religion are not of divine origin, imposed upon mankind 
by an authority outside of and greater than human 
beings possess; and yet a close inspection of every such 
institution and a study of its history may show how it 
has come little by little out of human effort, out of the 
joy and sorrow, temptation and victory which have 
gradually cleared the vision of man and made him a 
minister and a fellow-laborer with God. 

The unrest of our time and the new critical attitude 
toward the Church are largely the result of a new thought 
concerning the part that human providence has played 
in the affairs of this world. We are beginning to see that 
the divine providence can wait millions of years for the 
working out of its plans. Within this mighty sweep of 
infinite power man takes his place to learn, to grow, and 
finally to achieve all the glorious things that come to 
him in dreams and visions suggested by divine ideals. 
The process is slow, but at last we are learning that no 
good will come into human society that does not come 
through human agency. ‘The new understanding of the 
Church and of religion in all its forms is that from deep- 
est root to topmost branch the Church of the living God 
is a human institution; that it is the visible result of the 
aspiring soul of man rising above its physical limits and 
getting access to the stores of divine power and benefi- 
cence which abound in the spiritual world by which we 
are surrounded. 


The Girl Graduate. 


The college commencements are over, leaving long mem- 
ories and bright pictures of proud and happy days in 
many young hearts. How delightfully hopeful and en- 
thusiastic was the atmosphere of those days when the 
parents of the girl-graduates, wondering and bewildered 
by the learning of their daughters, sat with beaming faces 
in the high seats of honor! 

And the girl-graduates themselves, how lovely they were! 
—the envied, the glorious, in cap and gown or simple 
white frocks, receiving the felicitations and the applause 
of all the world. And the class prophet, the class poet, 
the valedictorian,—surely we shall hear of them again 
in the ranks of women of genius. How wonderful they 
seemed to us there where the college was still enchanted 
ground, a garden-close of learning and delight, while the 
great unknown future loomed vague and shadowy beyond! 
Is the college, we are led to ask, as we witness the beauti- 
ful show, the best preparation for the future life of these 
girls, for their usefulness, and above all for their happi- 


—— 
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ness? ‘There will always be a difference of opinion on 
this point, but the multiplication of women’s colleges 
and the large extension of those already in existence seem 
to answer for many in the affirmative. 

It is curious and interesting to contrast the college girl’s 
course of study and training with the ideal of education 
and what it meant to our mothers and grandmothers. 
Aged people of to-day can summon up the picture of the 
girl of fifty years ago who was considered highly educated 
when she issued from the finishing school to which the 
distinguished and wealthy of the land sent their 
daughters. ‘Those institutions of learning would now 
be considered almost too elementary to rank with the eighth 
grade of our public schools. What was then thought to 
be the end of scholastic education for girls would now 
be considered almost the first step. 

To go as far as algebra in mathematics, as far as Rol- 
lin’s abridged in history, to be able to read, with aid of 
a dictionary, some simple elementary story in French, 
to parse a little of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” to tinkle a little on 
the piano, to sing in a pretty, small voice some sentimen- 
tal ditties, to do wax-work flowers and draw feebly in 
water colors, was about the limit of the finishing school. 
No physical training, properly so called, was given to 
girls. Only the dancing-master could impart a little 
instruction in the proper mode of walking and carrying 
the shoulders. 

Gymnastics were practically unknown for boys, and 
the girls lagged far behind in all open-air games and ex- 
ercises. Free, natural, unrestrained movements were 
considered vulgar and ungraceful, and the term “unlady- 
like’? was the bugbear of all active and robust girls. ‘The 
girl who broke over the artificial barriers set up to confine 
her, and led a natural life in the open air, was called a 
tomboy, and held up to other girls as an example to be 
shunned. 

The change that has taken place in educational stand- 
ards—the change from the sentimental, pallid, stoop- 
shouldered young woman to our modern girl-athlete—is 
hardly comprehensible: it is as wonderful as anything that 
has occurred in modern times. 

Our girl collegians are quite otherwise charming than 
the educated maidens of the past. Their training, 
instead of detracting from their loveliness, has heightened 
and embellished it. Vigor and strength and high health 
are their new and attractive possessions. ‘Their develop- 
ment has not made them prudes or pedants. ‘They are 
just girls like the others, with the advantage of a more 
highly educated consciousness, a broader survey of the 
field of knowledge, and incidentally a better equipment 
for life. These graduating girls are the personification 
of nature’s blossom-time. Something of art and poetry 
and life’s romance seems to cling about them. ‘The girls’ 
college has become the dearest place on earth to many 
hundreds of young girls who, had they lived before the 
college came into being, might have looked to matrimony 
as the only alternative from withering in obscure and un- 
desirable spinsterhood. 

The many lucrative occupations a college degree places 
at the disposal of our girls, with the independence they 
insure, have given pause to some teachers and educators. 
They have come to feel that the education is too costly, 
the results too precious, to be lost to the race. ‘The first 
period of the girls’ college, when extreme individualism 
was emphasized, and it was tacitly admitted that the 
woman, however nobly developed, has a right to herself, 
to her capacities, to all the results of her training, has now 
apparently passed or is passing. It is beginning to be 
recognized that our finest women owe something to the 
race. ‘The pendulum is swinging back. The preachers 
of baccalaureate sermons, the lecturers and college proph- 
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ets, are now taking another tack in counselling a return, 
by a road not exactly parallel to the old one, to the aim 
of marriage, the family life, the rearing of children, 
domestic cares, and the joys and duties of what is felt to 
be the natural, the irrevocable calling of the average 
woman, whose training cannot be too thorough, too pro- 
tracted, to fit her for a vocation that formerly was not 
thought to require any special preparation of heart or mind 
or intellect. Now it is deemed that no gifts are too lofty, 
no culture too complete, to prepare for this best and 
noblest office. 

But where are the men to mate with these noble girls? 
What preparation are they undergoing to fit them for 
high rank in domestic life as husbands and fathers? We 
do not hear that our male colleges are lecturing the 
youths who matriculate as to how to become admirable 
partners for such priceless girls. It seems to be a subject 
universally neglected. The collegian is not trained to 
become the head of a household, the father of a family, 
but primarily to be a gainer of money. Incidentally, his 
moral and spiritual development in citizenship, in civic 
duties and obligations, may include this theme, but the 
relation of good citizenship to the family life is a topic 
much neglected. The lessons of the divorce court are 
not lost upon women of trained intelligence. That mar- 
riage is the happiest state for woman is a truism, but all 
depends on the kind of marriage, whether good or bad. 
The columns of our newspapers are daily filled with argu- 
ments against marriage, blazoned for all the world to 
read. Under such circumstances many thoughtful, ob- 
serving, instructed women will naturally choose careers 
of less uncertainty. If marriages in the ranks of women 
graduates are less numerous than could be desired, if 
more turn to business, to the professions and the arts, than 
seems well for the future of the race, the reason in the 
present state of society is manifest. The ideal of marriage 
has risen for the woman, while it has not risen in like degree 
for the man. But her aspirations, her ideals and aims, 
we trust and believe, are yet to work the greatest reform 
of all,—that which purifies and establishes on stable 
foundations domestic life. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Japan. 


There are a good many Unitarians who have never felt 
any keen interest in the presentation of our message in 
foreign lands. More thoughtless criticism has been di- 
rected against the annual appropriations made by the 
directors of the Association for the support of the work 
in Japan than against any other single appropriation 
made by the board. It remains true, however, that 
there is no work carried on by the Association which is 
more fruitful or whose results can be more clearly and 
immediately discerned. ‘The whole Japanese mission 
costs no more than many a mission church here in America 
and less than most of our self-supporting parishes, but 
the influence exerted by the Unitarian church in Tokio 
is out of all proportion to the expenditure. I venture 
to print here characteristic extracts from two recent letters 
from our representative, Dr. MacCauley. Dr. Mac- 
Cauley writes every week, and always has a good account 
to give of the various enterprises in which our Japanese 
fellow-workers are engaged. 

On June 11 Dr. MacCauley wrote :— 

“Next Sunday we are to have a mass meeting—all-day 
session—in Unity Hall, in the interests of international, 
or world, peace. In the morning Prof. Abe and Prof. 
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Ebara, M.P., a Christian, will speak. Prof. Ebara is 
an educationalist of note and several times member of 
Parliament and also of the ‘Higher Education Council,’— 
an influential citizen, good to have with us. In the 
afternoon there will be addresses by Shimada Sahiro and 
Count Okuma and Mr. Kuroita, a famous Buddhist... . 
Our Mr. Kanda has just been elected unanimously presi- 
dent of the newly formed ‘Young Men’s Association’ of 
Kushimoto. ‘The association has now 381 members and 
has four branch societies. Its principles are :— 

““1. ‘To arouse a healthy public spirit. 
2. To assist towards municipal self-government. 
3. To extend general education. 
4. To promote personal character and to maintain 
the old customs of simplicity of life in the community.’” 

On June 19 Dr. MacCauley wrote :-— 

“T should be seemingly extravagant, I know, should 
I write this morning just my feeling about yesterday’s 
all-day session in our Unity Hall, in which the problem 
of international peace was the theme. ‘The Japan Peace 
Society accepted an invitation to hold such congress in 
co-operation with our church. The weather happened 
to be without rain, though the heat was great. In the 
morning, when our Prof. Abe of the Wasela University 
and Prof. Muko of the Keiogijiku held a distinctively 
religious service, the hall was filled before ten o'clock. 
It would have cheered you, inspired you, to have heard 
the crowd sing from our collection of hymns, and then 
to have seen the nearly four hundred. young men listen 
with unflagging interest to the two hours of discourse 
of their able teachers. The morning session did not 
close until half after twelve. ‘The dispersing congrega- 
tion practically cleared our vestibule tables of hundreds of 
tracts on various subjects of interest. ‘The main meeting 
was appointed for two o’clock. But long before two the 
hall was crowded, and the adjoining rooms and hallways 
were practically packed. Many people could not get 
standing room within hearing distance of the platform. 
At twenty minutes before the hour, in order to keep the 
crowd from restlessness, none of the principal speakers 
having arrived, the secretary of the Peace Society took the 
platform, and, while talking against time, made a much- 
appreciated address. It happened that Mr. Gilbert 
Bowles of the Friends’ Mission, the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, was present. As he is a fluent speaker 
of Japanese, I asked him to say something, which he did, 
with great success. Prof. Kuroita of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, the first-named speaker of the afternoon, was 
somewhat late, and by the time he got to the platform 
there were twenty or more of the crowd seated on the 
platform, Japanese fashion, close up to the pulpit, while 
the floor space between the platform and the first row 
of chairs was filled with listeners seated also @ la Jap- 
ponaise. I have never seen so many people in the hall 
and in its approaches and side rooms as on yesterday 
afternoon. Prof. Kuroita spoke for nearly an hour. 
Then came Count Okuma, whose getting to the platform 
was a matter of considerable difficulty. He could not 
climb the narrow back stairway because of his crippled 
condition, the result of an attempted assassination in 
1889, when he was Foreign Minister. A bomb was 
thrown into his carriage, causing a lifelong maiming. 
But we got him to the speaker’s stand, and for an hour 
he held that large audience by his vivid eloquence. He 
is now seventy-four years old, and is Japan’s ‘grand old 
man.’ At the close of his address a recess of fifteen 
minutes was taken, and the auditors were told that Mr. 
Shimada, the next speaker, would speak for two or more 
hours, and that, if they so wished, there was a good op- 
portunity for retiring. But they did not go. After- 
wards even more came. Mr. Shimada spoke for two 
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hours and a half or more,—an address taken down steno- 
graphically, to appear as a separate pamphlet. He is 
probably Japan’s most eloquent orator and one of the 
empire’s most forceful statesmen. All the proceedings 
will appear in print, as there were several reporters pres- 
ent. Later I shall send some account of what the speak- 
ers said. In the afternoon there were twenty or more 
Japanese ladies present in the hall, brought up by the little 
stairway. We could have filled a much larger hall. 

“Tt will interest you to know that the three events of 
chief public interest in the religious movements here, 
so far this year, have found place through the Associa- 
tion’s mission. ‘There was, first, in April, the Liberal 
Christian or Interdenominational Congress, continuing for 
three days, at which there were gathered representatives of 
all the religious faiths prevalent in Japan, with very large 
attendance on the part of the public. The proceedings 
of the fifteen addresses given then—Christian, orthodox, 
liberal, Buddhist, Shinto, and speeches without creedal 
association on behalf of education and social reform— 
have since been published in a volume of about two 
hundred pages under the name ‘Progressive Religion.’ 
Mr. Komo is making an abstract of these addresses for 
me, which I shall send later. [Then there was the rally 
in the interests of social purity, at which the Japan’s 
Women’s Association, under that name, joined efforts 
with our people in seeking to secure a change in the 
attitude of the Japanese government in its regulation of 
the social evil. Our Messrs. Miami, Abe, and Shimada 
were leaders at that great gathering. And now is this 
all-day session for the discussion of the chief problem of 
the time,—the world’s peace. Surely the Unitarian 
mission in Japan is doing a work that fully justifies the 
faith of its friends. The distribution of our liberal lit- 
erature during the past winter has been so generous 
that our shelves are now nearly emptied, and an extensive 
republication and new publication is an immediate need. 
This literature has gone merely by our giving good op- 
portunity for our guests to get at it and because we have 
had so many new visitors at our special meetings. Yes- 
terday I received a translation, long in preparation, by 
Mr. Kanda, of President Charles W. Eliot’s ‘Religion 
of the Future.’ This address will soon appear in Japan- 
ese form and doubtless have a very wide reading and a 
helpful influence. .The mind of young Japan has been 
especially prepared to be affected in the most wholesome 
way by this lesson over a vital problem. 

“You will be interested at hearing that the Peace 
Society of Japan may soon have its main office in one of 
the rooms of our Unity Hall. Count Okuma is its presi- 
dent, and it numbers some of the best of Japan’s citi- 
zens in its membership.” 

The efficiency of the work in Japan is now to be still 
further increased by the advent, on September 1, of the 
Rev. S. Uchigasaki, who has been called to the ministry 
of the Tokio church. Mr. Uchigasaki is at this writing 
in Boston, in conference with the officers of the Associa- 
tion. He is about to proceed to San Francisco, where 
he has several lectures to deliver, and will sail for Japan 
on August 16. He has decided and judicious views in 
regard to the promotion of the Unitarian movement in 
Japan. He desires to make the Unitarian church in 
Tokio self-supporting as soon as possible. He proposes, 
in co-operation with Dr. MacCauley and his fellow- 
workers, to multiply centres of influence through the 
empire, to improve and extend the circulation of the mag- 
azine, to enlarge the Post-office Mission, and to bring 
our movement into still more vital connection with the 
other progressive Christian movements in Japan. Mr. 
Uchigasaki was trained in Japan as a liberal Congrega- 
tionalist, and has been a teacher in the Waseda Univer- 
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sity. For the last three years he has been a student at 
the Manchester College at Oxford. 

It should be added that Dr. MacCauley’s own recently 
published book, “Thought and Fact,” has just been 
issued in a Japanese translation, and that in its original 
English form it is to be given wide circulation in America 
through the International Peace Forum. 

SAMUEL A. ELiov. 


Current Topics. 


THE Senate last Monday took a long step in the direc- 
tion of insuring the purity of elections, by passing with 
practical unanimity a bill placing rigid limitations upon 
the amount of expenditures that may be incurred by 
candidates for Congress in the primary and general elec- 
tions. ‘These expenditures, under the provisions of the 
measure, may not exceed ten cents for each voter, or a 
total of $10,000 for a candidate for the Senate and of half 
that amount for an aspirant for election to the House. 
More than that, the projected law, which it is believed 
by its promoters will pass the house without material 
amendments, compels the publication of expenses before 
election and imposes upon the candidate the further duty 
of disclosing to public knowledge any promises he may 
have made of political patronage in the course of his 
canvass. ‘The legislation constructed by the Senate is the 
most drastic of its kind ever attempted in either chamber. 
It is the outcome of a prolonged agitation which evidently 
is beginning to impress the mind of Congress. 


& 


A NEw phase of the British problem of administration 
in Egypt was indicated at the beginning of the week, 
when it was announced at London that Field Marshal 
Lord Kitchener had been selected for the important task 
of conducting British interests in Cairo, in the place of 
Sir Eldon Gorst, who died at his post less than a fortnight 
ago. The special interest attaching to the new appoint- 
ment is to be seen in the intimation that the arrival of 
Lord Kitchener at the Egyptian capital will be the signal 
for the inauguration of a new policy, designed to “‘crush 
with a strong hand” the growing dissatisfaction with 
British rule, which gained expression in overt anti-Eng- 
lish agitation under the comparatively mild régime of 
Sir Eldon Gorst. The new agent of the foreign office 
will occupy a higher post, in both emolument and ‘author- 
ity, than his immediate predecessor. In addition to his 
civil functions he will carry out the duties of commander 
of the Mediterranean forces, and will thus be clothed with 
full powers, both as administrator and as soldier, 


rd 


It is the conviction at London that, if anybody can 
suppress the nationalist movement in Egypt, Kitchener 
is the man to perform the difficult task. Kitchener has 
been the ‘‘iron hand” of England for the past twenty 
years. It was Kitchener who established British au- 
thority in the Soudan after the tragic failure of Gordon 
at Khartoum; it was Kitchener who crushed the power 
of the Boers after the notable struggle in South Africa; 
it was Kitchener, finally, who organized the Anglo-Indian 
empire for what is believed to be an impregnable defence 
against a possible Russian invasion. It can be assumed 
that in these operations the Irish soldier promoted no 
love for England among the peoples upon whom the 
weight of his gauntleted hand fell, but in each instance 
he carried out the behests of empire with courage, energy, 
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and ability. It remains to be seen whether, in a civil 
capacity, the hero of Khartoum will be able to solve the 
complicated problem that baffled the intelligence of his 
predecessor. 

& 


A NEw crisis in the protracted struggle between the 
lords and the commons in the British Parliament is develop- 
ing as the week draws toaclose. A deadlock between the 
two houses on the paramount issue was foreshadowed last 
week by the attitude of the peers, who showed a deter- 
mination either to pass the bill curtailing their powers 
with amendments which would defeat the purpose of the 
government which put it through the House of Commons 
or to reject it bodily. In the event of either form of 
challenge, Prime Minister Asquith would be confronted 
with the problem of so modifying the complexion of the 
upper house as to insure the passage of the measure 
without change,—the irreducible minimum to which the 
liberals have pledged themselves. ‘The manner of effect- 
ing this change in complexion is intimated by the an- 
nounced purpose of the government to create as many new 
peers as may be necessary to insure a balance of power 
for the liberal side in the “‘gilded chamber.’ Such a 
dilution of the British aristocracy appears to be an assured 
event of the immediate future. 


Pa 


OnE of the possibilities presented by the kaiser’s 
dramatic intervention in Moroccan affairs is hinted at in 
a despatch from Mogador, which conveys the news of a 
gradual irritation of the native tribes by the presence 
of German parties from Agadir, where the cruiser Berlin 
is at anchor as a tangible reminder to France, Spain, and 
Great Britain that, if there is any dismembering to be 
done, the government at Berlin is determined to have its 
share of Morocco. ‘The military excursions from Agadir 
are represented as carrying out the function of provo- 
cative agents, an expedient common enough in the policy 
of land-grabbing. In the event of a native attack upon a 
German detachment, Berlin would find a direct occasion 
for a rapid augmentation of forces at Agadir and a 
gradual extension of the sphere of operations in the guise 
of a series of punitive expeditions. In the mean while 
the “friendly discussion’’ of the situation is going on 
between the French and German foreign offices with the 
prospect that ultimately Germany will obtain her share 
of the~spoils of pacification. 
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A RECENT clash between federal forces and Maderists 
at Puebla has given rise to a situation which may cause 
serious dissensions in Mexico. As an outcome of the 
disorders in that city, adherents of the late régime in 
the republic are trying to bring about the impeachment 
of President Francisco de la Barra and his cabinet, on 
the ground that they have not exerted themselves to 
bring about a complete restoration of order by the dis- 
armament of the forces which brought the revolution 
to a successful issue. The gravity of the incident at 
Puebla, where the list of casualties amounted to more 
than seventy dead and many more wounded, is shown by 
the fact that Sefor Madero lost no time in taking personal 
charge of the point of conflict. The fear that all may not 
yet be well in Mexico is reflected in the sudden revoca- 
tion of the order withdrawing the four troops of cavalry 
at Nogales, near the Arizona border, by the war depart- 
ment last Monday. For the present this detachment 
will remain close to the frontier to await developments. 
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Brevities, 


When a physician advised a patient to try a change of 
climate, he replied by asking: ‘“‘Why should I? I live in 
Boston.” 


Where do the cherry birds live all the rest of the year, 
and how do they know when and in what gardens cherries 
are ripe? 


All the sins of the east wind were forgotten in Boston 
when it began to blow on thermometers marking 106° 
in the shade. 


Some of the political cardinals in Rome must have bad 
dreams in these days when they see the temporal dominion 
of the papacy fading away. 


When women and gourmands learn that the birds are 
the best friends of the human race, feathers will go out 
of fashion, and ‘“‘hot birds”’ will cease to attract. 


There are innumerable checks and counter-checks in 
the history of insect life. If there were not, all vegetation 
would soon be destroyed, and the human race would die 
of famine. 


That intermarriage does not necessarily cause deteriora- 
tion of the human stock is shown in the extraordinary 
virility and governing power of the royal families of 
Europe whose ancestors bear the name of Guelph and 
Hapsburg. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Dry Rot in a Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A friend, who had lived several years in a certain New 
England town, tells me the following story of the con- 
dition of the Unitarian church there. Its pews are 
owned by individual proprietors, but about two-thirds 
of these owners have come to be the impersonal estates 
of old families, or non-residents, or people who no longer 
attend church. Most of these pews are habitually un- 
occupied. Occasionally one of them can be hired of its 
owner, but the rent money, so far from being of any bene- 
fit to the treasury of the church, is an extra tax upon 
the church-going family, who must pay this rent to the 
owner before helping towards the subscription for the 
support of the church. Thus one of these indifferent 
proprietors makes a practice of giving his rental money 
from his pew as “‘pin-money’’ for his wife! ‘The fiscal 
management of this church is left to the treasurer, who 
takes no interest whatever in accommodating neighbors 
who might like to have seats. In fact, there has come 
to be a prevalent opinion in town that new people are 
“not wanted” in the Unitarian church. Of course, the 
growth of the church is impossible under such circum- 
stances. 

I call this a case of “dry rot” in a church. While it 
may be a rather unusual case, it marks the natural ten- 
dency of the vicious system of individual pew proprietor- 
ship. I knew of a case where the little group of pro- 
prietors, having become indifferent to the interests of 
the feeble church, sold the building over the heads of 
the congregation and pocketed the proceeds, giving each 
owner a handsome dividend after paying the debts. 

The wonder is often expressed why our churches, 
having a noble gospel, do not flourish better. This 
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question may require a variety of answers. But a negli- 

gent and unfriendly business management, along with 

a thoroughly unchristian system of proprietary control 

which no one cares, or dares, to seek to change for a 

better system, surely explains why some churches do not 

prosper. CHARLES F. DOLE. 
SouTHwEst Harpor, ME. 


A Museum Exhibition of Church Silver. 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


The exhibition of church silver which was opened 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts July 9 has an obvious 
bearing upon the artistic problems of the Congrega- 
tional churches, ‘‘orthodox’’ and Unitarian. It is a 
revelation of the service which beautiful objects once 
rendered in churches popularly supposed to be indifferent 
to esthetic considerations. It contains, for the observant, 
object-lessons in good proportion, design and pattern, 
and, above all, in respect for the capacities and qualities 
of a noble metal,—lessons which are still greatly needed 
by an age that has not fully recovered from the debase- 
ment of all the arts of design occurring in the first decades 
of modern industrialism. 

One must praise enthusiastically, even though one may 
not be a thorough-going lJaudator temporis acti. ‘Too 
great credit, possibly, should not be given to the New 
England colonial clergy and laity for taste and apprecia- 
tion shown in selecting thoroughly honest and decorative 
communion silver, adapted almost perfectly to the 
architectural environment in which it was to be dis- 
played. It is quite true that in their day present-day 
temptations did not exist. It was then possible to deal 
only with honest craftsmen,—with those, that is to say, 
who, whatever their personal characteristics, were honest 
in the professional sense, following upright traditions and 
methods, and making, as is the way with all true crafts- 
men, primarily for use and only secondarily for profit. 

The evidences, however, of a sufficient public demand— 
and much of it from the churches—for works of art in 
silver that to-day appeal to the critical as having pro- 
nounced artistic charm as well as antiquarian interest 
should long ago have helped to disprove the notion that 
Puritanism and art were mutually self-repellent. A com- 
petent art writer * has lately gone over this whole subject 
of the reaction of the Puritans upon the arts and crafts 
of their day, and has found against the conventional 
verdict of brutal insensibility and iconoclasm in the first 
degree. ‘The exhibition now current, covering more than 
one hundred and fifty years of purchasing of church silver, 
usually through gift or bequest, is of a character to con- 
firm an impression that the arts, expressive of the essen- 
tial morality as well as of the passing tastes of a people 
and period, were rather exceptionally well cultivated in 
the more puritanical American colonies. Massachusetts 
was, for instance, easily ahead of cavalier Virginia in 
artistic appreciation. 

The collection on view this summer was gathered 
entirely in New England, mostly from Episcopal and 
Congregational churches, the exhibits showing no ar- 
tistic advantage whatsoever held by the one profession 
over the other. Against this delimitation of the geo- 
graphical area the familiar charge of provincialism may 
be raised. The Museum’s committee might, of course, 
have gone further afield to solicit and receive works from 
the Middle and Southern States. A good deal of notable 


*PuRTTANISM AND ArT: AN INQUIRY INTO A PopULAR FALLACY. 
London: Cassel! & Co. 1910. 
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silver, as a fact, belongs to the churches of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, as Mr. C. H. Buck’s 
book on colonial silver proves. By universal admission, 
however, Boston was for a long time the chief American 
centre of this art, as of so many of the other arts and 
crafts prior to and immediately after the Revolution. 
The Puritan capital was far from being a city of unlovely 
churches and homes. The sight, indeed, of the com- 
munion vessels assembled at the Museum makes one 
mentally remove the painter Copley from his supposed 
artistic isolation in a provincial town where, according 
to his son, Lord Lyndhurst, he never saw a good pict- 
ure but his own. Were the gifted Chancellor’s state- 
ment true, as literally it was not, since at least a few 
passable pictures were known to eighteenth-century 
Bostonians, still a young man reared in the same town 
with the Dixwells, Minotts, and Reveres, silversmiths 
all, to say nothing of able contemporary engravers, 
cabinet-makers, and other craftsmen, did not lack the 
company and inspiration of competent fellow-artists. 

What a remarkable succession there was of these 
silver workers, evidently in close touch with the best 
practices of their craft in the mother country, is revealed 
in the arrangement of the cases in the white rotunda 
of the Museum. From the time of the celebrated mint- 
master of the middle seventeenth century until spinning 
and electro-plating processes became common in the 
nineteenth century, Boston witnessed a succession of 
individuals and families whose silver-work will bear 
comparison with that of almost any country and time. 
They were prevailingly excellent technicians because 
they had a well-developed sense of the treatment which a 
refulgent metal like silver exacts,—an alternation of broad, 
simple, well-planished surfaces with delicate, graceful, 
and somewhat formal design at the edges and other parts 
requiring accent. ‘They sometimes sacrificed picturesque- 
ness to restraint, and mathematical balance: they were, 
none the less, artists of evidently sensitive temperament 
and considerable imagination. 

Representative pieces of practically all these New 
England silversmiths have been secured for the Museum 
exhibition through the energy and initiative of Mr. 
Francis H. Bigelow of Cambridge, who has given freely 
of his time for several years past. The list includes: 
John Hull (1624-1683), the master of the Massachusetts 
mint, whose daughter was not endowed with pine-tree 
shillings quite in accordance with Hawthorne’s pleasing 
tale; Hull’s partner, Robert Sanderson, an able de- 
signer; Jeremiah Dummer (1645-1718) and John Cony 
(1655-1722); the Edwards, father and son, whose work 
fell within the first half of the eighteenth century; John 
Burt (1690-1745) and his sons Samuel and Benjamin, 
the latter of whom did not surrender his stakes until 
1804; Jacob and Nathaniel Hurd, the birth date of the 
former in 1702, the latter dying in 1777; Daniel Hench- 
man (1731-1775); most interesting of all for obvious 
historical reasons, Paul Revere (1735-1818), engraver 
as well as silversmith, whose real story, including two 
or three delicious scandals that make him human, Mr. 
Charles F. Gettemy has lately disclosed. These and 
other very competent artists in silver, passing their craft 
traditions on from one to another, often from father to 
son, were colonials, provincials. They originated no 
distinctive style of their own. In their collected works, 
however, may be traced, as unmistakably as in the pages 
of the standard books on English plate, the transitions 
from the Germanized monumental style of Elizabeth’s 
time, through the florid Dutch influence that was pre- 
dominant under the later Stuarts and on through the 
simpler styles of the Georges. 

The unity of the art practised by these and other silver 
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workers of New England in its period of flourishing was 
notable. As in all the great artistic periods, a few type 
forms were repeated with slight individual variations 
due to the artist’s temperament or inventiveness. The 
communion services consisted usually of flagons or tank- 
ards, chalices with paten or conical covers, and alms 
basins, with occasionally a baptismal basin and spoon. 
The choice of the established or Episcopal churches was, 
sometimes, but not invariably, for somewhat more elabo- 
rate services than those ordered for Congregational 
churches. It was something of a ‘non-conformist”’ 
fashion to prefer the flagon or beaker with its straight 
lines to the chalice with its curved handles. Yet de- 
nominational differences in the colonies were but slightly 
expressed in ecclesiastical silver. Episcopalianism was 
still Protestant, and no one thought of trying to be 
Gothic. = 

Some 125 churches of the New England States are 
represented in the exhibition, often by pieces of great 
historic interest. The Boston churches, naturally, make 
a strong showing. Among their possessions, for ex- 
ample, and especially interesting to those who like to 
go back to the earlier things, is a standing cup, in the 
Elizabethan taste, owned by the First Church of Boston, 
to whom it was given by Gov. Winthrop, and referred 
to the year 1610, an exuberant piece of chasing, having 
on its bowl three cartouches over which sea monsters 
disport themselves and on its bell-shaped base a lux- 
uriance of vine leaves. The treatment does not suc- 
cessfully hide the fact that in line and proportions it 
is a little commonplace. Before it one observer finds 
himself comparing this fat-handled affair with a spun 
cup in his own possession, copied from a French model 
of the same period, with bowl of more graceful contour, 
handle of delicate entasis, into which the broad base 
seems to grow. ‘The whole question of the classic re- 
vival flashes up before such a work of art. It is a fashion 
to deny Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, and 
there is no question but that their cult of Vitruvius 
brought grotesque excesses into architecture and its 
allied arts. Yet, if this particular cup is a criterion, the 
eatly Jacobean was an age crying for just such rational- 
ism as that in which other cups in the Boston exhibition 
were fashioned. 

The exhibition for the rest contains several hundred 
works through which various technical changes of manner 
may be traced. A case filled with pieces by Hull and 
Sanderson proves that the florid Dutch style which became 
popular in the fashioning of royal and ecclesiastic 
plate under Charles II. was early transported to this 
side. It manifests itself notably in a very handsome 
silver beaker for the First Church in Rehoboth, one 
with flaring sides, ribbed base, and attractive floral motives. 
The vases containing eighteenth-century work show the 
gradual introduction of the classical patterns and schemes 
of proportion that are recognizable in all the best Georgian 
silver and Sheffield plate. ‘The colonial derivations and 
deviations in this art have never been authoritatively 
traced. Something of that kind, however, may be at- 
tempted in a forthcoming book on American church silver 
on which Mr. E. Alfred Jones, the well-known English 
expert, is engaged, and for which he will draw largely 
upon the materials of this summer’s exhibition. 

One fortunate outcome of the church silver exhibi- 
tion at the Boston Museum will probably be a new care- 
fulness among the churches in preserving pieces by the 
master craftsmen. Many works of a beauty and dignity 
to entitle them to the highest honor have been found 
to be kept in private households, exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of fire and other destructive elements. Some 
church committees are said to have regarded the whole 
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subject as of too slight interest to bother to contribute 
to the exhibition, though repeatedly solicited to do so. 
The simple fact is that the nineteenth-century insensi- 
bility to differences between beautiful and meretricious 
workmanship still lingers in many American communi- 
ties, as Mr. Bigelow and his associates have discovered. 
Some of the indifference, at least, is likely to be overcome 
by the efforts of the Museum of Fine Arts to make the 
whole public appreciate one of our most important ar- 
tistic heritages. 

Boston, Mass. 


Disappointment. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Let not thy failure weight thee down, 
The world is wide, the way is long; 
It is the trying wins the crown, 
The loving wakes the song. 


Hard though thy days, by grief and pain 
Made dark with dread and dull with work, 
A quiet conscience is the gain 
Of those who never shirk. 


Better to lose the fight than win 

A large success by devious ways; 
No victor ever enters in 

Save honor fill his days. 


Think not on what is past and gone, 
Life’s trouble, loss, and fruitless quest; 
Thy future is one rising dawn, 
And there lies all thy rest. 


Be not cast down, the world is bright; 
Laugh with the gay, the young, the wise. 
To love and labor is thy right, 
Here all the glory lies. 


Spain in the Eighteenth Century. 


Among the many brilliant men that Spain has produced 
must certainly be reckoned José Cadalso, famous as a 
soldier and a writer. His works have been much admired 
for their wit and sound sense. Cadalso made great efforts 
to raise the standard of life and literature in his country, 
and was doing a grand work through his writings when 
he lost his life in front of Gibraltar in a campaign against 
the English in 1782. His death caused a general mourn- 
ing throughout the army. 

Among his writings are the ‘Moorish Letters,’’ which 
he wrote about 1768. ‘They are criticisms of Spanish 
life and customs, and, when published, were considered 
very witty and wise. ‘The ‘“Letters’’ purport to be from 
a young Moor named Gazel, who is travelling in Spain. 
He writes to his old teacher in Morocco, Ben Beley. 
Gazel has a friend in Spain named Nufio, who takes him 
into society and tells him much of the people and of their, 
to him, strange way of looking at things. 

The following translation * is a part of a “Letter” from 
Gazel to Ben Beley :— 


(ELEVENTH LETTER.) 


The information that we have had until now in 
Morocco upon the social life of the Europeans has seemed 
to me very favorable, showing their life was similar to 
ours, as it is very natural for a man to judge the merits 
of others by this rule. The women, kept under many 
keys, the reserved conversation of the men among them- 


* Translated by Clara Corthell. 
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selves, their very serious manner, the few gatherings, 
and those subject to a formal etiquette, with other cus- 
toms of this tenor, were not so much the effect of their 
climate, religion, and government as results of our former 
dominion. In those things have been seen relics of our 
rule even more than in the buildings which remain in 
Cordova, Granada, Toledo, and other places. 

But the frankness in the conduct of the lively descend- 
ants of those grave ancestors has introduced a kind of 
universal friendship among the citizens of a town, and 
a hospitality toward strangers so generous, that, in com- 
parison with old Spain, modern Spain seems a, common 
family in which not only the Spaniards, but all men, are 
relatives. In place of those short salutations which 
people used to give the few times that they spoke to each 
other, and those in passing without stopping; in place 
of those deliberate courtesies calculated according to the 
persons to whom, by whom, and before whom they were 
made; in place of those visits of ceremony which were 
paid with such and such motives,—in place of all this 
there has supervened a whirlwind of daily visits, continual 
courtesies, impossible to one who does not have his 
body on hinges; tight embraces and continuous friendly 
expressions, so very lengthy that one like myself, little 
accustomed to them, needs to take five or six breaths 
before the end. It is true that to evade this last incon- 
venience (which is enough for the most practised) one 
often takes the middle course of pronouncing half of these 


speeches between the teeth, not without much danger’ 


that the person complimented may receive offence rather 
than flattery. 

Nufio took me last night to a tertulia (as they call 
a gathering of a certain number of persons who meet 
frequently for conversation), and presented me to the 
hostess; for you should know that the hosts cut no figure 
at these gatherings. ‘“‘Sefiora,’”’ he said, ‘‘this is a Moor 
of nobility, which is enough for you to admit him, and of 
honor, which is sufficient for me to esteem him. He 
desires to become acquainted with Spain. He has charged 
me with procuring all the means to that end, and I pre- 
sent him to all this amiable tertulia’”’ (which he said look- 
ing around the room). 

The Sefiora paid me a compliment like those I have 
referred to, and the guests of both sexes did the same. 

‘That first night I caused a little wonder at my way of 
taking the European manner and conversation, but at 
the end of three or four nights I was as familiar with it 
all as any of them. Some of the male members visited 
me at my home, and the lady members sent me messages 
congratulating me on my arrival at the capital and in- 
viting me to their homes. They spoke to me on the 
streets and received me without restraint when I went 
to fulfil the obligation of calling on them. ‘The husbands 
live naturally in a different place from their wives, because 
in the houses of the latter there are no men but the ser- 
vants and others like myself who go to call. 

The men that I met in the street or in the tertulia at 
even the second meeting were my friends, at the third 
the friendship was old, at the fourth the date was for- 
gotten, and at the fifth I went in and out everywhere 
without a living soul speaking to me, not even the porter, 
who, with the dignity of his bandolier and staff, has 
not thought it necessary to leave his lodge and bazier 
to admit a Moor into the house of a Christian. Even 
more than by this example the freedom of the Spaniards of 
this century is shown by the dining tables being continu- 
ally set in Madrid for as many as wish to sit down to eat. 
The first time I found myself in one of these homes, 
being brought by Nufio, I thought I was in some public 
inn on account of the liberty taken, although it was dis- 
proved by the magnificence of the service, the delicacy 
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of the food, and the distinction of the company. I said 
as much to my friend and showed my confusion; and he, 
understanding it, and smiling, said to me, ‘The head of 
this house is one of the best men in the monarchy. It 
takes hardly two hundred dollars a year for what he him- 
self eats, while he spends a hundred thousand on his 
table. Others are in the same predicament; and he and 
they are vassals, who give lustre to the capital and are 
inferior only to the sovereign, whom they serve with as 
much loyalty as splendor.” 

He left me amazed, as you would be if you should 
see what you read in this letter. All this is very good, 
because it contributes toward making a man every day 
more sociable. The continuous conversation and frank- 
ness are the means of discovering each other’s hearts. 
They communicate their thoughts, and their desires 
become similar. I was talking thus to Nufio when I 
noticed that he listened with much coolness to what I 
was pouring forth to him with fervor; but how greatly 
I was surprised when I heard him say what follows! 
“All things are good on one side and bad upon another, 
like medals which have a front and back. ‘This liberty 
in conversation which charms you so much is like the rose- 
bush which has thorns very near the bud. Without 
approving of the too great rigidity of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, I cannot at all concede so many advantages to the 
modern liberty. Do you count for nothing the annoyance 
that one suffers who wishes, for example, to walk alone 
some afternoon to divert his mind or to reflect upon 
something that may concern him? ‘That convenience he 
used to enjoy in old times, when he could pass along with- 
out talking to friends; but by means of this frankness, 
which you praise, he finds himself surrounded by importu- 
nate people who assault him with a thousand foolish 
things about the weather, the coaches in the street, the 
color of some lady’s dress, the taste in livery of such a 
gentleman, and other similar things. 

“Does it appear to you a small inconvenience which 
the one undergoes who desires to shut himself into his 
rooms to put his domestic affairs in order or to give him- 
self to reading something which may make him better 
or wiser? ‘That could be done in old times except on one’s 
saint’s day or birthday; but by the present method one 
has five or six successive visits from idle people for whom 
he cares nothing, and who call simply not to lose, for 
want of exercising it, the sublime privilege of entering 
and leaving anywhere without motive or intention. If 
we wish to elevate the talk a little, do you think it a small 
inconvenience, born of this liberty, that a minister, with 
his head full of difficult business, has to expose himself, 
as one may say, to the speculations of twenty people, 
unoccupied and often curious, who, on account of the 
open table, go to call on him at meal-time, and observe 
what food he eats, what wine he drinks, with what guest 
he becomes familiar, with whom he talks a great deal, 
with whom but little, with whom not at all, to whom he 
speaks privately, to whom aloud, to whom he looks 
pleasant, to whom unpleasant, to whom indifferent? 
Think of it, reflect on it, and you will see it. 

“The want of etiquette in the present conversation 
of women also appears to me a subject for a little con- 
sideration. If you have not forgotten the conversation 
which you had with a Sefiora of no less wisdom than virtue, 
you will be able to infer that the ancient austerity of 
our. people redounded to the honor of her sex, although 
there was doubtless a little excess of strictness, from which 
extreme we have gone rapidly to the other. I cannot 
help recalling the picture which my grandfather used to 
draw so often of his gallantry, courtship, and marriage 
to my grandmother. Some little stiffness there cer- 
tainly was in all the affair, but there was no part of it 
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which was not a true crucible of the virtue of the lady, 
of the valor of the lover, and of the honor of both. ‘The 
chance meeting at a ball in Burgos, the conduct of my 
grandfather, who was in love from that time, the mode of 
introducing the conversation, the declaration of his love 
for the lady, her reply, the way of proving the love of 
the man (and here the old man took delight in relating 
the tournaments, fiestas, musicales, contests, and three 
campaigns against the Moors to serve her and prove his 
constancy), also her way of permitting that he should 
ask her parents, the proceedings carried on between the 
.two families, notwithstanding the connection between 
them, and, in short, all the steps until arriving at the 
desired end, indicate that the couple were equally worthy 
of each other.”’ 


Money. 


There is a book waiting to be written by somebody on 
Money and Religion. ‘They have had a curious history; 
one of the strangest relations; of alliances and antag- 
onisms, of attractions and repulsions. Money never did, 
and never could, create religion. Your capitalist may 
endow religious institutions. ‘To see the way he is run 
after by religious societies, to observe the part which 
finance plays in the church organizations, one might 
easily imagine that here also the gold bag is omnipotent. 
But come to realities, and we find where we are. You 
cannot, by any alchemy, extract prayer from a dollar 
bill or a bank-note. All the gold in the world could never 
produce a genuine religious aspiration. The noblest 
emotions were never born in that atmosphere, and where 
it prevails they do not thrive. It was not money that 
started Christianity or gave us the New ‘lestament. 
They are not stock exchange values. It is only when 
the great ecstasies are over, when the lofty ideals have 
ceased their heavenward flight, that money has come in 
as a determining factor in the Church’s life. The betrayal 
of Jesus for thirty pieces of silver was more than an isolated 
event. It stands as a symbol of the part money has 
played in religion’s story,—a symbol, mark you, not simply 
of religion’s weakness, but of its enduring strength. ‘The 
man fell, but the Christ triumphed. 

The great religious founders have always kept money 
in its place. St. Bernard ruled the mind of Europe from 
his hut at Clairvaux; Luther and Calvin, Wiclif and 
Knox, were unknown to high finance. John Wesley left 
nothing but his books and some silver spoons. ‘These 
men conformed to that saying of Gratry: ‘‘ Take poverty 
for your weapon. ‘There is nothing to be done with men 
who have not conquered gold and silver.’”” ‘The same 
is true of all the men who have done the high things. 
Whoever thinks of Galileo or Copernicus or Newton from 
the money standpoint? We never inquire about their 
pounds and shillings. Yet they were worth something 
to the world. Wordsworth on his hills, Burns at his 
plough, showered gifts on their fellows, but they were 
not in specie nor realizable that way. Milton wrote 
‘Paradise Lost,” and received five pounds for the manu- 
script. You can see to-day the little cottage at Chalfont, 
St. Giles, which he found good enough for him. He 
whose thought ranged through infinity and eternity had 
not room in his mind for the material on which Wall 
Street fattens. These voices from the past are almost 
lost in the roar of our present-day money-making. But 
they will survive and be heard when our money-makers, 
so big in their own estimation, have gone, silent and for- 
gotten. 

At present there is no proper ethic of money, but there 
is one coming. Our present condition is a phase which 
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is assuredly not permanent. Man has been taken by 
surprise by the sudden enormous accession of his material 
wealth,—a surprise which, for the time, has confounded 
both his mind and his heart. But humanity has a way 
of recovering from its surprises and of putting things in 
their places. It will do so here. The new ethic will 
accept wealth at its true value, neither more nor less. 
It will give man leave to develop to their utmost all the 
treasures that his world holds: ‘That plainly is part 
of his inheritance. But it will have new principles of 
acquirement and distribution. It will use the treasure 
not in the interests of badness, but of goodness; not for 
the growing of selfishness, of pride, of debasing pleasures, 
of caste distinctions, but for the heightening of human 
life. It will direct its flow to the relief of those who 
starve for the want of what it can procure; to the feeding 
of ill-nourished bodies; to securing leisure to the over- 
worked; to the winning for every child of Adam the means 
of a full and joyous life. And it will teach, with an author- 
ity born of age-long experience and which none will 
gainsay, that man’s true kingdom is one not of possession, 
but of being; not of meat and drink, but of God’s right- 
eousness and peace and joy.—The Christian World. 


Inspiration. 


Adown the path of beauty I drew so near to God, 
I felt all truth around me, 
Flesh-fetters no more bound me, 
I smelled the fields elysian, 
I well-nigh saw the vision! 
Then faded all the gleaming 
Of that beatific dreaming, 
But, oh, the path of beauty led me so near to God! 
—Ann Cleveland Cheney 


Che Pulpit. 


True and False Culture. 


BY REV. HORACE WESTWOOD. 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. The things which ye both learned and received 
and heard and saw in me, these things do: and the God of peace 
shall be with you. 

But I rejoice in the Lord greatly, that now at length ye have 
revived your thought for me; wherein ye did indeed take thought, 
but ye lacked opportunity. Not that I speak in respect of want: 
for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. 
I know how to be abased, and I know also how to abound: in every- 
thing and in all things have I learned the secret both to be filled 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want.— Pum... iv. 8-13. 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control; against such 
there is no law.— GAL. v. 22-23. 


The letter from which these words are taken is one of 
the greatest of Paul’s Epistles. It is also one of the last. 
No longer is Paul the fervent Christian missionary and 
apostle speaking, but Paul the prisoner awaiting death, 
Paul the aged. Yet the hardships of his life have not 
broken his spirit nor dimmed his enthusiasm for the 
“Gospel of Messiah”: rather, as the end of his earthly 
career draws near, the glory of his gospel is more apparent 
to him, and he breaks out in transports of joy. ‘This 
Epistle to the Philippians—the church of his first love in 
Europe—has been rightly called the “joyful letter,” for 
the burden of its message is ‘“‘rejoice in the Lord, and 
again, I say, rejoice!” 
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But this is not the significant thing to which we wish 
to direct our attention. We wish to focus our thought 
upon the conclusion which Paul draws after many years 
of activity. It is the “finally’’ which concerns us. And 
do we not notice how in this passage all doctrine and 
dogma vanish, how theology’and metaphysics disappear? 
No longer is there any talk about atonement and justi- 
fication by faith, and very little is said about the second 
coming of Messiah and the resurrection, but instead we 
have the sane, practical, common-sense yet beautiful ad- 
vice given in our text. 

He concludes that the end of the Christian life and 
experience is character; that Christian living is a process 
of seeking the true, the honorable, the just, the pure, 
the lovely, the gracious, the virtuous. It is a state of 
contentment and peace. In other words, the end of the 
Christian life is the cultured soul. 

These words have been chosen because they are typical 
of the highest form of culture and serve as a proper intro- 
duction to the theme of the hour, ‘‘ False and True Cult- 
ure.” And it is well we should be clear as to our concep- 
tion of the word “culture.” It is a word which stands 
for some of life’s greatest realities, but it is frequently 
confused with some of the superficial aspects of life which 
often pass for things of deeper worth. 

We are confronted with the real and the counterfeit 
at every turn of life. [he purpose of the false is always 
to appear as the true, the counterfeit to pass for the real. 
And to outward appearances they are so similar as often 
to appear identical, although their intrinsic worth bears 
no comparison. ‘The hypocrite and the man of piety, 
the honest man and the crook, are often so similar in 
outward demeanor that they mix in the same society, 
sit in the same pew, belong to the same club, join the 
same movements, and have the same standing in life; 
and such is the paradox of human affairs that the man 
of real piety is often called the hypocrite, and the man of 
dishonest principle passes for a “pillar in society.” Very 
often it is only some crisis, some sudden turn “in the 
affairs of men”’ that brings the real character to light. So 
it is with ‘culture.’ Here, as in every other aspect of 
life, the false is often mistaken for the real, and often 
the “real’’ goes by unnoticed. 

Possibly we shall obtain a clearer understanding of our 
subject by looking at life in some of its concrete forms, 
and by the process of elimination and analysis arrive at 
a clear ideal and conception concerning Christian culture. 

It is no uncommon thing for the possession of knowledge 
to be confused with culture. Knowledge may be a mani- 
festation of culture and the companion of culture, but 
knowledge and culture are not identical. I remember 
overhearing a conversation between two women one day. 
They were having a friendly téte-a-téte on a trolley car, 
and the subject of their conversation was a certain lady 
I happened to know. ‘The trend of their remarks was 
as follows: “‘She is a very nice person, charming and 
lovable in her manners, and generous to a fault.” And 
the reply was, ‘Yes! but she has no culture.” This 
lack of so-called culture was a bar which denied admittance 
to the circle in which they moved. Yet the remark was 
most unkind, for the person they discussed was one of 
the most cultured persons I knew. She could not con- 
verse on the merits of Shakespeare’s plays; Goethe and 
Ibsen were names foreign to her mentality; the relative 
value of Emerson and Maeterlinck as factors in moral 
evolution was entirely beyond her comprehension; of 
philosophy and psychology she had absolutely no under- 
standing; the constellations in the heavens were meaning- 
less to her; the wonders of biology, of botanical and ani- 
mal structure, of organic and inorganic chemical combi- 
nation, had never dawned on her horizon; Spencer, Dar- 
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win, Froebel, Schiller, Kant, men who with others have 
been the beacon lights of the mental world, were only 
meaningless names to her; and yet she was a person of 
culture. She was a true wife and a loyal friend, a kind 
mother and considerate neighbor. Her deeds for others 
were always unselfish; jealousy was entirely absent from 
her make-up; gossip never passed her tongue; her judg- 
ments of others were always tempered with mercy. She 
moved not in their mental world, but she had developed 
a sweetness of disposition and a depth of character which 
were entirely absent in those who were her critics. Each 


day she went 
“ Toiling,—trejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life.” 


Of her it could be said,— 


*“Fach morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 

The value of the higher education in the development of 
our civilization cannot be overestimated. We are justly 
proud of our schools, colleges, and universities. They 
are making a “brighter to-morrow”’ for the world. ‘The 
men who have made such education possible for those who 
desire to obtain it are to be counted among the greatest 
benefactors of the race. ‘To have one’s horizon broad- 
ened through the channels of the culture which the schools 
afford is a privilege by no means to be despised. But we 
must not identify the so-called aristocracy of intellect 
with the real aristocracy of culture. Education is not 
an end in itself: it is the means to an end. ‘There is, 
however, grave danger of forgetting this and of accumu- 
lating knowledge for knowledge’s sake, and even some- 
times, when education has an end, the end is unworthy. 
One of our most prominent university professors after 
twenty years’ teaching confesses that many of his students 
have purely the materialistic view of the end of educa- 
tion, and leave college with the ideal (?): ‘“‘Money’s the 
thing! With money you’re It, no matter who kicks.” 
Others, too, regard education purely as a means of admit- 
tance to certain society circles to which their humble 
parents were denied admission. Knowledge may be a 
means of culture, but it is not culture. It may result 
in “intellectual conceit’? and “college pride,’ which are 
many degrees removed from true culture. 

Unfortunate, too, is the fact that many people confuse 
culture with deportment. Sociologists teach us that 
imitation is the foundation of our society. What we call 
custom is purely imitation on a large scale. If we pause 
and reflect a moment, we shall see how true this is. Our 
manners, our fashions, our modes of eating, our manner 
of speech, our gesticulations, and all those other things 
which enter largely into the detail of our every-day life 
are purely the result of imitation. Mrs. Grundy is purely 
custom-imitation personified. 

It is equally true that, while imitation is the foundation 
of society, yet differentiation in imitation is the founda- 
tion of progress. What we call an invention is merely 
a new way of accomplishing a certain end, and in reality 
is an innovation or a departure from imitation. The 
inventor may or may not be regarded as a benefactor 
of the age in which he lives. It all depends on how far 
he departs from the usual channels of imitation. For 
instance, one of our iron mill superintendents told me that 
the man who started to roll bars of iron above a certain 
thickness in England some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago was regarded as crazy by his fellow-millmen, and it 
was suggested that he be taken to the asylum. ‘The more 
highly articulated society becomes, the more closely does 
it imitate. Individualism in custom becomes less and 
less pronounced. The eccentric genius may depart from 
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a given course of action, and thereby be the founder of 
a new custom; but woe betide the average man who dares 
to refuse to imitate! After all, what we call deportment 
is imitation along set lines, and what many people regard 
as culture is merely the ability to imitate in every possi- 
ble way those who move within a certain select (?) circle. 
The inability to imitate (or perhaps the unwillingness to 
imitate) is often regarded as a sign of the lack of culture. 
« This law of imitation is really of benefit to society. It 
is society’s great means of protection against selfish indi- 
vidualism. It gives time for certain beneficent customs 
to become fixed and saves it from continual turmoil and 
chaos. The law of imitation is the only guarantee we 
have of the stability of the social structure, and its sus- 
pension on a large scale always results in anarchy and 
revolution. But this same law works both ways. Con- 
ventionality and conservatism go together, and are often 
the preservers of life, but they also become at times a 
fetter to liberty and a hindrance to progress. Orthodoxy, 
whether it be in religion or economics, is invariably on 
the side of conservation, and heterodoxy is invariably 
on the side of progress. ‘The paradox of social evolution 
is that the heterodox in time becomes orthodox, and is 
supplanted by a new heresy. 

We have said all this that we might be quite clear in 
our minds concerning deportment and conduct. Deport- 
ment is merely imitation of some custom or customs and 
obedience to conventional standards independent of their 
moral worth. Much of our conventionality is purely 
superficial, and touches only the surface of life. Conduct, 
however, is more than imitation. It is obedience to 
independent motivity and the result of a personal moral 
decision. Our culture is decided not by our ability to 
imitate, but by the depth and reality of our moral deci- 
sions. Deportment is acquiescence in certain social 
habits and customs. Conduct is the assertion of the 
individual after a certain moral decision. Outwardly 
the result may be the same, but the registration terms of 
character is entirely different. Deportment is not culture: 
conduct is. 

And how prone we are to gauge life by artificial stand- 
ards! How much of our valuation of the, character of 
each other is based upon mere superficialities! On every 
hand, we see people mistaking appearance for reality,— 
mistaking the glass for a diamond, the bubble for the 
crystal. 

We Americans laugh at the blue-blooded aristocracy 
of European countries, but we form aristocracies and 
cliques which are often more foolish. ‘‘When Theodore 
Parker first visited Cincinnati, at that time the recognized 
leader among Western cities, he said that he had made 
a great discovery,—namely, that, while the aristocracy of 
Cincinnati was unquestionably founded on pork, it made 
a great difference whether a man killed pigs for himself 
or whether his father had killed them. ‘The one was held 
a plebeian, the other patrician. It was the difference, 
Parker said, between the ‘stick’ems’ and the “stuck’ems,’ 
and his own sympathies, he confessed, were with the 
present tense.’’ We, too, have our aristocracies of blood, 
of wealth, of education, of position. Our lines of demar- 
cation are often between those who have wealth and those 
who have it not, between those who have read Shake- 
speare and those who have not, between those whose 
families have obtained political and commercial power 
and those who have not, and, while ours is a democracy 
_where all men are presumably equal, yet we find that, 
as our civilization becomes more complex, artificial lines 
of demarcation are drawn. Of course, the true man 
is not influenced by these things: he gauges men by 
the personal worth of their character, but unfortu- 
nately there are many who do not so judge. Unfortu- 
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nately, too, much of the economic and social agitation 
of the day, while it takes refuge under the flag of equality 
and democracy, bases its appeal upon class consciousness, 
and seeks to divide group against group in a spirit which 
is entirely foreign to a true democracy. 

Wealth and culture do often go together, but wealth 
is not culture; and true culture can exist independently 
of wealth. Education and culture may be bosom com- 
panions, but they can exist apart, and are not identical. 
Heredity may be a powerful factor in determining culture, 
but culture may exist in spite of the lack of blue blood, 
and may be absent in spite of its possession. Position 
and the possession of power may go together, but often 
the highest culture is found among the meek of the earth. 
Let us away with these artificial gauges of the true worth 
of man! They are unchristian, unbrotherly, unkind, 
untrue. ‘They vitiate all that is best in our manhood 
and lower that which is noblest in our womanhood. ‘They 
divide men where they ought to stand together, and 
separate people who should walk hand in hand along 
the walks of life. ‘The only aristocracy worth while is 
the aristocracy of noble achievement and of character, 
and the only culture is that which makes for righteous- 
ness. We need to live in the spirit of the poet Burns in 
his splendid outburst :— 
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“What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray an’ a’ that; 
Gie fools their silks and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 


You see yon birkie ca’ed a ‘lord,’ 

Who struts an’ stares an’ a’ that? 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
' He’s but a coof for a’ that. 


‘His ribband, star an’ a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 


“The rank is but the ‘guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’ 
The prophet Isaiah spake of a time when “a man 


should be more precious than fine gold, even a man than 
the pure gold of Ophir.”” There is more than one inter- 


_ pretation of this passage, but its true message is that the 


kingdom of God is composed of men who are bound to- 
gether by manly qualities, and that the aristocracy of 
earth is the aristocracy of noble souls. 

The meaning of true Christian culture may be perhaps 
seen from one or two examples taken from life. One is 
from the life of a man who has seen forty years of life. 
The opportunity of external culture has never been his. 
Ever since he was thirteen years of age he has been com- 
pelled to earn his daily bread, and has had those who were 
dependent upon him for support. He has had a hard 
life, yet it has not embittered him. ‘To-day he is the 
father of three sons, the eldest of whom is seventeen. 
His home is not one of luxury, yet it is one of refinement. 
You never leave it without feeling that you have been 
in the presence of a good man. ‘The atmosphere of the 
home is one of consideration for the feelings of others, 
and the God who reigns there is the God of kindness and 
of love. You visit the office in which this man happens 
to be the head, and you find the same spirit reigning there. 
The boss, who happens to be a loud-spoken man of newly- 
acquired wealth, forgets his arrogance in the presence of 
this man, and the men in office and shop idolize him. In 
the suburban village where he lives he is loved by all. 
Not long ago he was operated upon for appendicitis and 
hovered between life and death, yet every day his room 
was besieged by numerous callers and his window in the 
hospital was a boudoir of flowers. ‘The schools were not 
for him. Wealth had never been his opportunity. Social 
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position he neither aspired to nor cared for. But for a’ 
that he was a “man of culture,” for he had cultivated 
those traits of character which made him a blessing to 
those he associated with and taught them some of the 
richer significance of life. 

Another is from the life of a washerwoman. Silks and 
satins are not in her wardrobe, Browning and Tennyson 
are not on her library table, none of the luxuries of life 
are hers. Her husband is a paralytic, and in addition to 
him she has supported a large family. But never does 
she complain of her lot. ‘Those who employ her say that 
her disposition has not been embittered, and she has not 
allowed her trial to spoil her life. She complains not of 
her poverty, nor does she think fate has been unjust to 
her. Her name will never be written on the roll of fame, 
and, when she dies, no monument will mark her grave. 
She will be unknown among the world’s heroines. She 
is a daughter of the King, and, when she lays down her 
life’s work, it will be to find entrance among the aris- 
tocracy of heaven, the peerage of cultured souls, who have 
learned the art of living the divine life amid the struggles 
of earth. 

Uncle Tom! Uncle ’Tom, the slave! Uncle Tom, mem- 
ber of a despised race! Surely, Uncle Tom is not an ex- 
ample of culture? But listen! Have you not learned the 
lesson of Paul? “God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things that 
are mighty; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught the things that are.” 
We hear of the foolishness of philosophy, but here is the 
philosophy of foolishness. ‘There you see it, the height 
of culture in a slave! Picture the scene! Uncle Tom 
lying beaten in the shed at the back of Legree’s house,— 
beaten because he desired to protect another, the blood 
from his poor black body flowing for another of his race. 
But here’s the wonder of it all. Not one vestige of bit- 
terness does he bear against his tormentor, but with grand- 
eur of soul, like that unto the man of Galilee, he exclaims, 
“Father, forgive Massa. Father, forgive.” 

You find culture everywhere. You do not need to go 
to college as the sole abode of culture. You will find it 
there, to be sure, but you will find it also in the rank and 
file of our common humanity. I tell you, I marvel at 
the goodness of my fellow-men. Compelled to toil under 
conditions which most of us would find unbearable, they 
manifest the noblest traits of character,—kindness, pa- 
tience, mercy, temperance, love. ‘The highest types of 
fatherhood and motherhood are to be found in the great 
army of the world’s toilers. You talk about the wicked- 
ness of the masses: rather marvel at their goodness and 
their purity and their forbearance. Much of their vice 
can be traced to conditions for which they are not at all 
responsible, to economic conditions over which they have 
no control. It is a crowning witness to the ‘divinity of 
man’”’ that in the midst of these conditions they develop 
those qualities which go to make the flower of our civiliza- 
tion. We go to them in pity and with our philanthropy, 
but our spirit is changed to one of humility and respect. 
What they need is not pity nor charity nor philanthropy, 
but opportunity. 

The highest culture is not dependent upon externalities, 
but consists in the things of the spirit. The highest 
culture is made manifest in the fruit of the Spirit, which 
is “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control; against such there 
is no law.” It makes no difference what our station 
in life may be, this is a culture we can all obtain. There 
is no monopoly on righteousness, nor can any one make 
a corner on virtue. ‘This is as free as the air wé breathe. 
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These things, after all, are the permanent and abiding 
things in life. Wealth may be gained, but it can also be 
lost. Social standing can be attained, but one misfort- 
une of circumstances might destroy it in a moment. 
The things of the spirit abide, however, forever. 

The Man of Galilee is the highest example we have of 
true culture. Yet Jesus of Nazareth was the son of a 
carpenter, a member of the common people. ‘The culture 
of Rome and Greece was not his, yet he possessed that 
culture and nobility of soul which put their boasting to 
shame. He is king among men. But his kingship is 
not the reign of the purple robe nor of the golden crown: 
it is not in the wealth of empire and state, but in simplic- 
ity of character and purity of soul. 

How much we need to learn his lesson to-day! In the 
busy rush of modern life, with its search after the evan- 
escent, the temporal, and for those things which endure 
not, how timely the rebuke is,‘‘Be not anxious for these 
things, . . . but seek ye first the kingdom of God’’! 

Shall we not learn to value people for what they are 
in themselves? Shall we not gauge our culture by the 
things of the spirit, and not by the superficial things in 
life? If the church stands for anything, it should stand 
for this. Here the petty and meaningless things which 
divide men in their daily walk should be forgotten, and in 
a democracy founded upon the things of the spirit men 
worship God and serve each other. 

In the Acts of the Apostles is pictured a scene which 
is pregnant with meaning for us to-day. ‘The apostle 
Peter is in a vision. In this vision he sees “‘a vessel de- 
scending, as it were a great sheet, let down by four 
corners upon the earth: wherein were all manner of four- 
footed beasts and creeping things of the earth and birds 
of the heaven. And there came a voice to him, Rise, 
Peter; kill and eat. But Peter said, Not so, Lord; 
for I have never eaten anything that is common or un- 
clean. And a voice came again to him the second 
time, What God hath cleansed, that call thou not com- 
mon. And this was done thrice.’”’ And in this vision 
Peter the Jew found his mission to his brethren the Gen- 
tiles. Do we not see its significance? What God hath 
cleansed call thou not common. Wherever there is a 
soul seeking the deeper things of the spirit, there is a 
soul of culture, there is a soul who has entered the high- 
est aristocracy of kingly souls. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Spiritual Life, 


Our great thoughts, our great affections, the truths of 
our life, never leave us. Surely they cannot separate 
from our consciousness, shall follow it whithersoever 
that shall go, and are of their nature divine and immortal. 


“Thackeray. 
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A soul cannot be regarded as truly subdued and conse- 
crated in its will, and as having passed into union with 
the Divine will, until it has a disposition to do promptly 
and faithfully all that God requires, as well as to endure 
patiently and thankfully all that he imposes.—T. C. 
Upham. 
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The future is not yet ours, perhaps it never will be. If 
it comes, it may come wholly different from what we 
have foreseen. Let us shut our eyes, then, to that which 
God hides from us, and keeps in reserve in the treasures 
of his deep counsels. Let us worship without seeing; 
let us be silent; let us abide in peace.—Fénelon. 
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Books and Reading. 


BY J. H. ROCKWELL. 


An editor of one of the great newspapers 
of the country asked some time ago the fol- 
lowing questions: ‘‘Do people’s tastes and 
ideas as to literature change under the in- 
fluence of time and tide? What has been the 
‘trend’ in our literary movement, say, since 
1900?”’ 

Let us see. Statistics touching the matter 
of book production, recently published and 
analyzed, furnish, we think, very interesting 
answers to these questions. The total num- 
ber of books published in 1910 is given as 
13,470. In 1898 the total was a trifle under 
5,000, which indicates an increase in twelve 
years of almost 170 per cent. This increase, 
of course, affects every class, but it is ex- 
tremely gratifying to note that the increase 
in fiction has been fifty per cent. less than 
in other classes. ‘The per cent. of increase 
in fiction was 86, while the percentage of 
increase in religion and theology was 120; 
in humor and satire, 161; in poetry and 
drama, 150; in biography, 267; in political 
and social science, 208; in domestic and rural 
works, 618; and in travel and geography, 
306. 

There is no end of talk regarding the cul- 
tivation of fiction by all sorts of readers, 
old and young, to the neglect of the more 
serious forms of literature. However this 
may be, the actual figures furnish little or 
no reason for the notion. Last year 1,303 
new novels were published in the United 
States, but it also published 894 books on 
religion and ethics, 526 new volumes of his- 
tory, 631 biographies, and over a thousand 
new works on the useful and fine arts. It 
is also shown that books on nature, country 
life, political and social reform, physical, 
mental, and moral health, are popular, and 
so are works of description and travel. 

From this showing, we think, the tendency 
in the reading world is altogether in the right 
direction and safe. True, our public libra- 
ries distribute a good deal of fiction, but we 
are inclined to believe that the ordinary 
figures given out are deceptive. A few per- 
sons are excessive readers of fiction, and show 
large in statistics, while the thoughtful readers 
of history, science, biography, etc., make 
fewer appearances in annual reports. Evi- 
dently, works of a serious character would not 
be printed in such numbers as they are if 
the demand for them was not a considerable 
one. 

But there is another phase of the subject 
not, unfortunately, included in these statis- 
tics,—the small percentage of readers, of 
all kinds, as compared with the possible 
number. What all the causes of this condi- 
tion are, it is difficult to say, but the follow- 
ing paragraph from a gentleman thoroughly 
qualified to put things clearly—George H. 
Lorimer—is so extremely significant that we 
venture to quote it:— 

“English publishers, after mature delibera- 
tion, seem to have agreed that the trouble with 
the book trade is not overproduction, but 
underconsumption. Probably American pub- 
lishers would agree with them. At a rough 
guess, we should say there are five million 
homes in the United States that contain a 
musical instrument that costs from five to 
twenty times as much as all of the books in 
the house. Broadly speaking, a home with- 
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out a musical instrument is as rare as a home 
with a library. And if it is true, as is often 
charged, that we are not a musical people, 
a downcast publisher might ask what sub- 
traction from zero, then, would express our 
state as a literary people. He should remem- 
ber, however, that, on the whole, a more 
intelligent and better organized effort has 
been made to get musical instruments into 
houses than to get books into them. Until 
rather recently, at least, a main reliance 
was upon personal solicitation and subscrip- 
tion. In many cases a set of books that it 
cost five dollars to make, as we understand it, 
must sell by subscription at about twenty 
dollars,—something like three-fourths of the 
price being consumed in agent’s commis- 
sions, collection expenses, and losses from 
bad debts. This is a pretty hard row for 
literature or any other commodity to hoe. 
The subscription method is not applied to 
new works of current interest, such as novels, 
essays, books of travel; but the expensive, 
bound volume of that description meets a 
rather disconcerting competitor in the pop- 
ular, inexpensive magazine. If a man is 
going to pay a dollar and twenty cents for 
current literature when he can get an equal 
measure for five cents, there must be a striking 
superiority in the higher-priced article.” 

So, while we find that the tendency of the 
reading world is safe, we also find that the 
reading world represents only an exceedingly 
small part of the world of men and women 
in its entirety. The trouble here is not 
illiteracy in any large measure, nor is it 
poverty. ‘The larger cause is, we think, the 
high business and social pressure under which 
we are living, that leaves us neither time 
nor inclination for the reading of books, 
grave or gay, good or bad. Certainly, the 
fault does not lie with the books, for they 
are better to-day than ever before, and, if 
there has not stood out, in these later years, 
a few men more conspicuous than their fel- 
lows, it is only because of the high qualities 
of all; and, where there has been excellence, 
there has been excellence that compares 
favorably with that of any age, near or 
remote. What we need for the vast number 
of men and women—and children, for that 
matter—who do not read books to-day—the 
only sort of reading that makes for any kind 
of lasting betterment—is leisure, which would 
mean shorter hours and better pay for those 
who work, and the redemption of the rich 
from the frenzy of money-getting. 

Here is a field of reform to be looked into 
from a new angle. The habit of reading, 
in itself, is a good one and worth cultivating. 
The reading of instructive books, of what- 
ever class, is a distinct gain to that influence 
which makes for the common good. The 
giving of working-people shorter hours and 
a fairer wage opens up an opportunity to 
guide them into these delightful fields of the 
imagination and mines of intellectual wealth 
that otherwise must be closed to them utterly, 
for men and women thoroughly exhausted 
by long hours of grinding work are in no 
frame of mind or body to care for the reading 
of books, but, give them a little leisure, and 
relieve them of a few of the cares of poverty, 
and they can be easily led up to these higher 
levels of life. So we shall have happier, 
wiser, and better citizens, and labor disturb- 
ances will soon come to be a thing of the past. 

There are rich men—active business men— 
who read, but, believe us, they are compar- 
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atively few. We know of one rich man who 
owns an exceedingly fine library, but he 
doesn’t take down.a book from its shelf to 
read half a dozen times a year. And there 
are many such. Weneed a revival of reading 
to-day more than we need a revival of relig- 
ion, and whatever will cure this country 
of commercialism—of this mad contention 
for great wealth that is consuming it—would 
bring us one of the greatest blessings that 
could possibly come to us as a nation, for 
it would solve about every problem that needs 
solution, and bring us peace and prosperity 
all along the line. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILt. 
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Psycuic PHENOMENA. SCIENCE AND Im- 
MORTALITY. By Henry Frank. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $2.25 net.—Mr. 
Frank, in ‘‘A Word to Critics,’ asks that 
his ‘‘book be read through, and the argu- 
ment in its entirety apprehended, before final 
judgment is pronounced.” ‘This is certainly 
fair enough, but at least one critic is ready 
to admit that some portions of the 543 pages 
are pretty difficult for the lay—.e., the un- 
scientific—reader. To traverse the realm of 
“electrical science, radio-activity, physics, 
and energetics,” is at least a harder road for 
the general reader than the realm of psy- 
chology, telepathy, and the wonderland of 
ghosts and apparitions. However, with such 
“fragments of science imperfectly remem- 
bered’”’ as we could muster, we have en- 
deavored to comply with the author’s re- 
quest. We have found an interesting and 
really valuable argument for a possible im- 
mortality of the soul, largely based on the 
discoveries of the latest psychology, helped 
out by many modern instances of the appar- 
ent power of spirit over body. Mr. Frank is 
not wholly sure that immortality is desirable; 
but is it possible? On this problem are 
brought to bear many of the latest researches 
in psychology, the investigations of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, many of Mr. 
Frank’s own experiences; wonderful stories 
of a double personality, like those of Miss 
Beauchamp and the redoubtable ‘‘Sally’’; 
and the remarkable loss of identity, reported 
by Dr. Hodgson, of one Albert J. Brown, 
who suddenly became like a small child, and 
was forced to learn everything over again. 
Some of these stories remind one of that 
terrible novel, by W. H. Mallock, An Im- 
mortal Soul, where the heroine is at times 
“possessed”’ by a demon of unrest and 
viciousness. Well, what have all these mat- 
ters to do with immortality? Simply, if we 
understand Mr. Frank, that at the bottom 
of every soul is the realm of the subliminal, 
or the sub-conscious, which at times wells up 
and takes possession of our being,—a con- 
sciousness sometimes more potent than the 
normal consciousness. Which nature shall 
dominate us? If the lower, or poorer, per- 
haps there will not be a sufficiently strong 
individuality left to find or deserve immor- 
tality, For, “if the soul survive death, its 
nature and continuity will depend wholly 
on the strength of the personal will, and the 
tenacity of the elements of the personal con- 
sciousness.” Consequently, it is to be in- 
ferred that no mmortality is probable for 
what Mr. Arnold, in a fine sonnet, calls ‘‘ the 
world’s poor routed leavings.”” There is not 
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enough material to survive at all. For Mr. 
Frank, with the new psychology, does not 
hold that the Ego is ‘‘an absolute and essen- 
tial entity, . . . but it is a composite entity 
consisting of separate autonomies, which are 
by tradition, education, and discipline held 
in subjection, and may so continue forever, if 
the force that binds the elements of the Ego 
into a common unit is sufficiently strong.” 
That is, if our personal will is vital and po- 
tent enough, there is reason to hope, perhaps 
to suppose, that the Ego can survive the 
death of the body, and, in a certain sense, 
“the triumphant of earth” will thus have 
earned an immortality. Consequently, 


“only he, 
His soul well knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life.” 


THE PLACE OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. By J. Estlin 
Carpenter. London: Philip Green. 2 shil- 
lings net.—Said Dr. Johnson: ‘‘There are 
two objects of curiosity, the Christian world 
and the Mohammedan world. All the rest 
may be considered as barbarous.’? These 
words are quoted by Dr. Carpenter to show 
what a world-wide difference there is between 
the thought of the eighteenth and the twen- 
tieth century on the subject of Comparative 
Religion. We know to-day, with Mr. Arnold, 
that ‘“‘the Unseen Power hath looked on no 
religion scornfully that men did ever find.” 
It is not now a question of false or true re- 
ligions, but of the greater or less degree of 
truth in each and every religion. No wise 
man to-day reckons Mohammed an impostor, 
though he may have been deluded by his 
own dreams. Some of the hymns of the 
Vedas are worthy to be set by the side of the 
Hebrew Psalms. Assuredly there are many 
paths by which the soul of man has been led 
upward. Inadmirable fashion Dr. Carpenter 
sets forth in a hundred pages the progress 
that has been made within a century and 
less in the study of the religions of the world. 
The strongest impulse for the general reader 
was given by Max Miiller in 1849, with his 
popular essays on the Vedas. Tylor’s Prim- 
itive Culture was a monumental work on 
that subject. ‘The discoveries of Rawlinson 
and George Smith gave us a possible com- 
parison between Hebrew and Babylonian 
myths and legends. Then came Champol- 
lion and the Rosetta Stone, with a key to 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and soon ‘“‘all the 
world was in the sea.’’ Dr. Carpenter holds 
the balances even in his wise judgments of 
the Buddha, Confucius, and Mohammed. 
He even steers safely through the snags that 
beset the way of Taoism. He recognizes 
the very essential difference between the 
Hindu trying to realize the ultimate identity 
of self with the Eternal—which is an in- 
tellectual problem—and the passionate-cry 
of Paul, “I can do all things in Him that 
strengtheneth me,’ which is an intensely 
personal, and not first of all an intellectual 
matter. But, of course, in his assigning a 
place to Christianity among the great re- 
ligions, this writer does not dodge any meta- 
physical problem, for well he knows that 
“metaphysic always has a way of revenging 
itself for its exclusion.’”’ He consequently ex- 
amines briefly the various theories which have 
obtained as to the personality of Jesus,—the 
doctrine of pre-existence, the Greek idea of 
an Incarnate Word, ete.,—with the conclusion 
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that, after abandoning many such theories 


as fantastic, we can fall back upon Jesus 
himself as one who pre-eminently has given 
fulness and tone to our existence and is 
certainly the highest type of the religious life. 


CALIFORNIA UNDER SPAIN AND MExIco. 
By Irving Berdine Richman. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4 net.—The 
Eastern coast of the American Republic, 
especially the parts that were earliest settled, 
have been studied minutely from many 
points of view, but California as a possession 
of the United States is too new to have 
attracted the attention of students and his- 
torians who have sufficient leisure and inter- 
est in the subject to bring out the many points 
of interest. The great library collected by 
Bancroft was commonly understood to 
be a mine of information which would fur- 
nish future historians with all they needed, 
but, while it contains records of great value 
and was used by Bancroft and his corps of 
assistants to good effect, it lacks entirely 
the treasures of information to be gained by 
examination of foreign archives and the 
private manuscript collections to be found 
outside of California. Most of the historical 
material available for the writer of this 
work is contained in the national archives of 
Spain and Mexico. The task of collecting 
and editing this manuscript material has been 
very great, and has been shared by many 
persons in various universities and libraries 
to whom acknowledgment is made in the 
preface. The story of the early settlement 
of California with its relations to Spain and 
the Roman Catholic Church is full of ro- 
mantic incidents and of episodes illustrating 
both the beginnings of civilization on our 
continent and the survival of the ancient 
barbarisms which have made the history of 
the exploration and settlement of new coun- 
tries a record of spoliation and oppression 
which might gladly be forgotten, were it not 
that the old temptation to tyranny still 
survives. Wars will one day cease and the 
causes of war will be abolished, but that glad 
time is not yet fully in sight, because the 
cause and the spirit of war still lurk in all 
our social and industrial arrangements. 
The book before us is of interest to anti- 
quarians, to the seeker of knowledge for its 
own sake, to the lover of romance and 
adventure, and to the student of human 
nature and the history of civilization. 


little Cities or IJrary. By André 
Maurel. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
‘Good wine,’”’ it is said, ‘“‘needs no bush,” 
but the application of that proverb does not 
lead to the conclusion that good literature 
needs no introduction. In this case we have 
the approval of the French Academy and 
an eloquent introduction by Guglielmo Fer- 
rero. The plan of the work is not at all of 
the guide-book pattern. In Tuscany there 
is a line of highways on which are strung 
historic cities which were closely associated 
with Florence, and which contended both 
with that city and with one another for com- 
mercial and political supremacy. ‘There are 
fifteen of them, among which are Pisa, Lucca, 
Verona, Padua, and Mantua. The author 
visits these cities with no intent to catalogue 
their chief features or their treasures, but in 
each case to get at the heart of things, to 
discover what genius presided over the found- 
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ing of the city and its subsequent history. 
Literature, architecture, and the fine arts, all 
play their great part in these wonderful 
cities. Some are now fallen, and only the 
iemory of their greatness remains, although 
it is illustrated by many tokens and relics of 
the great days in which everything happened, 
from the lowest bestiality up to the sublimest 
reach of human capacity. The merchants, 
the politicians, the tyrants, had their day 
and ceased to be; but above them all rise 
the great architects and builders, and the 
poets, like Dante and Petrarch, who made 
these cities worthy to be remembered and 
visited. 


Hero Foik oF ANCIENT BRITAIN. Edited 
by Sara E. Wiltse. Boston: Ginn & Co.— 
This is a charming edition of the ancient 
tales of Jack the Giant Killer, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, and Tom Thumb, told with the 
emphasis placed not on grim details of strife, 
but on the positive virtues of kindness to 
neighbors and love of king and country. 
Under Miss Wiltse’s poetic touches and 
ethical appreciation these stories, often 
given in a form unsuitable for children, take 
on new interest without being weakened by 
the omissions and careful editing. The 
drawings by Griselda M. McClure help to 
make an attractive book. 


Magazines. 


In the Survey for July is an article on 
“Syrians inthe United States” which aims 
to acquaint Americans more fully with the 
needs and spirit of the great company of 
these new Phcenicians within our own 
threshold. Owing to the foreign outlook 
of the missionary movement, we are at 
present more familiar with the conditions of 
the Syrians in Asia than we are with the 
lives of those here at home. Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution, has gathered at first 
hand from’ men and women both in Syria 
and in this country a wealth of material for 
a sympathetic interpretation of a new race 
migration. ‘‘Fire Waste,” by Powell Evans, 
who is chairman of fire prevention and in- 
surance committees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, presents con- 
clusions on this subject based on experience 
as a merchant, manufacturer, and engineer. 
Don D. Lescohier, in the “Risks of the Ore- 
diggers,” tells a story of interest about 
industrial accidents in an employment which 
has its seat in the wild districts of Minnesota, 
which is the only State that keeps a complete 
record of its trade accidents. ‘“‘The Dis- 
coveries of Columbus”’ tells about an interest- 
ing awakening in this Ohio city to festering 
evils that had long been overlooked. The 
issue also contains a very complete report 
of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction recently held in Boston. 


Books Received. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Red Fox’s Son. By Edgar M. Dilley. $1.50. 
Miss Billy. By Eleanor H. Porter. $1.25 net. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
John Ruskin. By Arthur Christopher Benson. $1.50. 
The Story of Quamin. By May Harvey Drummond. 


$1.25. 

The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East. By 
Alfred Jeremias. 2 vols. $7.00. 

The Mountain that was “God.” By John H. Williams. 
75 cents, 
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My Little Virginia. 
A LETTER. 


BWM Ss 


Virginia is a little girl, 
She has a little dolly: 

I wonder if she’s named it “ Dot”’ 
Or if she calls it “ Polly.” 


Virginia has two little ears 
With which she hears you talking: 
She also has two shining eyes 
With which she sees you walking. 


She has ten fingers on her hands, 
And on her feet ten ‘‘toeses”’: 

She has a smile upon her lips 
And on her cheeks two roses. 


Virginia she says, ‘Thank you,” 
And Virginia she says, ‘‘Please,’’ 

When people pass her fruit and milk 
And bread and jam and cheese. 


Virginia she can comb her hair 
And button up her dress, 

And wash her face and brush her teeth, 
And lots of things, I guess. 


Virginia is my little girl, 
T call her “Little Miss”; 
I’m coming home some nice fine day 
To bring her a Big Kiss! 
Prom her loving grandfather. 


The Story of Grayling. 


BY HELEN EF. HAWKINS. 


One sunny August morning Mary, Ralph, 
and Harold Weston were out in their father’s 
garden, watching a large gray squirrel in 
a cage which was on a bench under an apple- 
tree. 

The children had seen him frisking about 
all summer, running up and down a tall 
chestnut-tree that stood just across the 
road. 

Such a curious thing happened one day! 

Mary saw a bunch of green leaves bobbing 
and dancing about among the branches, 
going up and up, nearly to the top of the 
tree, where it stopped, and from behind it 
peeped the squirrel! He soon dropped the 
twig and ran along a branch until he could 
leap to a pine-tree, from that to a birch, and 
was soon out of Mary’s sight. 

But now he could no longer run and frisk 
about in the sunshine, for he was a prisoner 
in the cage that the boys had brought down 
from the attic and carried to the foot of the 
chestnut-tree. They left the door open, 
hoping that the squirrel would go in and eat 
the tempting nuts they had scattered on 
the floor. 

Then they hid behind some bushes close 
by, and had not waited long when Ralph 
whispered, ‘‘ There he is! I see him!’ and, 
sure enough, he was sitting on the ground 
not far from the cage, looking at it as if he 
were wondering what the strange thing could 
be. 

Nearer and nearer he came, and at last 
crept through the doorway and at once 
began to nibble a nut, holding it in his little 
paws just as though they were hands, his 
long, bushy tail curled over his back, and his 
bright, black eyes turning from side to side. 

Ralph softly stole from his hiding-place, 
quickly shut the door, and with Harold’s 
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help carried the cage to the bench. For a 


day or two Grayling (which was the name’ 


the children gave him) ate and frisked 
about, merrily turning the wheel at the end 
of his cage, and seeming quite happy in his 
new home. But, the morning when: my 
story begins, he lay curled up like a ball of 
gray feathers in one corner of the cage, and 
would neither eat nor play. 

Mary said: ‘‘I know he wants to go home. 
Maybe there are some baby squirrels in his 
nest, waiting for him to bring them some- 
thing to eat! Won’t you let him go?” 

Her brothers did not answer, and Mary 
turned away, walked through the sunny 
garden, toward the house, not even stopping 
to look at her very own little flower bed, 
gay with blossoms that she had planted, 
weeded, and watered all summer long.- 

The boys watched Grayling a few minutes 
longer, and then Ralph said: “I don’t be- 
lieve he could find his way to his nest now, 
even if we should let him go! Do you, 
Harold?”’ 

“T don’t know, but perhaps he could,” 
Harold answered, and in a moment er two 
followed his sister to the house. 

He found her in a cool, shady corner of 
the piazza, standing beside the chair where 
a dear friend of their mamma was sitting. 
The children called her Aunt Alice, although 
she was not their real aunt. 

“What a sober face you have this sun- 
shiny morning, my dear!’’ said Aunt Alice, 
looking up from her book as Mary came 
toward her. ‘‘How is Grayling to-day?” 

“He isn’t happy at all, I know,’ Mary 
answered, “for he won’t eat anything we 
give him, and just lies in the corner of his 
cage all the time!”’ 

Harold had also come up onto the piazza 
and was standing beside his sister, and said, 
“Mary wants Ralph to let him go.” 

“And what does Ralph say?”’ Aunt Betty 
asked. 

“We says he doesn’t believe he could 
find his way to his nest now, even if we 
should let him go.” 

“Should you like to set him free, Harold?” 

Harold looked thoughtfully at the cage 
under the apple-tree, then at the great wide- 
spreading chestnut-tree where already many 
prickly green burrs could be seen, and said, 
‘We've always wanted to have a squirrel 
in a cage, so we could watch him eat nuts 
and turn the wheel, but I guess he likes to 
pick up nuts just as well as we do, and— 
perhaps he could make a new nest, if he 
couldn’t find his old one.’ 

Little Mary’s face grew bright and sunny 
again when Harold said this, and Aunt 
Alice looked at him lovingly, for she knew 
that he was trying hard to be unselfish, and 
to think more about Grayling than about 
himself. 

“‘Should you like to hear a true story about 
a squirrel?’’ she asked, ‘‘something that I 
really saw myself, this very summer before 
I came here?” 

“‘Oh, yes, yes, please tell us,” cried the 
children. 

“Well, then, call Ralph,’ said Aunt 
Alice, ‘‘perhaps he will like to hear it, too.” 

Ralph had been trying to coax Grayling to 
taste the nuts and other things that he had 
brought him, but no, he would not touch 
them or leave his corner, only looked at 
Ralph as if he were begging him to set him 
free. 
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So when Mary called, ‘“‘Come and hear a 
really, truly story that Aunt Alice is going 
to tell us, Ralph,’’ he ran up the steps to the 
pleasant corner, where mother was now 
sitting with the others. 

“Oh, I do hope that it will begin ‘Once 
upon a time,’ even if it isn’t a fairy story,” 
Mary had whispered to Harold, and, sure 
enough, Aunt Alice began, ‘““Once upon a 
time,”” and Mary folded her hands in her 
lap, with a happy little sigh. 

“T was spending a few weeks with some 
friends who lived in the country. Just 
across the road from the house there was 
an old stone wall, where the summer before 
I had often seen squirrels frisking in and out 
among the stones, stopping now and then to 
sit up, look about, and listen, ready to scurry 


-out-of sight at the least sound. Sometimes 


they really played hide-and-seek with each 
other! But not a single squirrel had I 
seen this summer, until one morning a large 
gray one, like Grayling, ran along the top 
of the wall. This was a great surprise, for 
he was the very first one of that kind that 
we had ever seen in that neighborhood. 

“While I stood looking at him, he sprang 
from the wall, ran half-way up a tall tele- 
graph pole that stood near the house, turned 
and ran down, then back again, this time to 
the very top, where he sat up and looked 
about, as if he were saying to himself, ‘This 
is a queer kind of a tree without a branch 
that a fellow can run about on!’ f 

“Then he began to examine the glass 
fixture on the top of the pole, touching it 
gently with his paws, now and then looking 
at me as I watched him from an open win- 
dow. 

“Did you try to talk squirrel talk? No? 
Well, I tried, my very best, and just as I 
had made up my mind that he was slyly 
laughing at me, and did not intend to take 
any notice of such queer sounds, he began 
talking, too! Of course, I tried to be polite 
and not interrupt him while he was speak- 
ing, but really, my dears, not one word of 
his story could I understand, although I 
felt sure that it was just as interesting as 
it could be. 

“He soon curled himself into a gray, 
fluffy ball, and I left him, thinking that he 
would run down and scamper back to his 
home, after he had had a nap in the sun- 
shine. 

“But an hour later he was still there, 
wide-awake now, and peering over the edge, 
his tail tightly curled around the glass in- 
sulator, as if he were afraid of falling, and 
his forepaws stretched as far down the pole 
as he could reach. 

“Tt was nearly noon. The sun shone 
very brightly, and there was such a hot 
wind blowing that I knew he must be long- 
ing for his home in the top of a tall pine- 
tree, for that is where gray squirrels like to 
build their summer nests. 


“‘And yet he did not dare to go down, for ' 


a smooth pole is very different from a tree 
trunk covered with rough bark. 

‘“‘Now and then he chattered and made a 
mewing sound, as your kitty does when she 
wants something very much indeed. 

“JT brought some bits of apple and an ear 
of corn and laid them at the foot of the 
pole, hoping to coax him down. He looked 
at them so longingly that I hoped he would 
venture to come and get them, if no one 
were near, so I went into the house. 
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“But no! He tried two or three times to 
be a brave squirrel and leave his hot, windy 
perch, but gave up the attempt, and once 
more curled himself up, a sad and lonely 
little creature! 

“Tt seemed to me that there were tears 
in his eyes, and I could not enjoy my own 
dinner at all, for thinking about him.” 

“Did he have to stay there all night?” 
little Mary asked, with tears in her own eyes. 

“No, dear child,” Aunt Alice gladly an- 
swered, ‘“‘for I found a kind-hearted man 
who brought a tall ladder, and, when he 
had fixed it firmly against the pole, climbed 
to the top, and then touched the squirrel 
gently with the end of a long stick. He ran 
down just a little way, and then scrambled 
back again. But at last, after being urged 
a little more, he started, ran half-way down 
the pole, and then—oh, my dears!—such a 
long leap he made, over the bank, into the 
road and’’— 

“Which way did he go?” Ralph eagerly 
asked. 

“Straight, straight toward his home in a 
tall pine-tree,’ said Aunt Alice. ‘Several 
children had gathered near, to see what 
would happen, and I heard one boy say to 
another, ‘I’m glad he hasn’t got to stay on 
that pole all night, aren’t you?’ And a 
little girl said: ‘He must be awfully hungry! 
I hope he has something to eat in his nest!’”’ 

“Did you ever see him again, Aunt Alice,”’ 
Harold asked. 

“Yes, indeed,’ she replied, ‘‘several 
times, but never, never once on the side of 
the road where the pole stood. He seemed 
quite happy and content to frisk in and out 
along the wall.” 

Aunt Alice’s true story was finished. 
Mary’s soft brown eyes looked at Ralph 
very earnestly. He was looking at Grayling, 
who had not moved from the corner of the 
cage since the children left him. 

“Come on, Harold! Let’s see if Grayling 
knows enough to find his way home,” ex- 
claimed Ralph, and ran down the steps faster 
than he had come up. 

“Good for you, Ralph!”’ shouted Harold. 
“T don’t want to keep him any longer,” and 
followed his brother. Mary was already 
under the tree, skipping and clapping her 
hands for joy, when Ralph opened the door 
of Grayling’s prison. All stood back and 
watched to see what he would do. Mamma 
and Aunt Alice smiled and nodded from 
the piazza, and—‘‘ What did Grayling do?” 
do I hear a child ask? 

Just what every one of you hope that he 
did, I am sure. 

He opened his eyes, uncurled himself, 
and in an instant sprang through the door- 
way to the ground, and away he ran, never 
even stopping at the chestnut-tree,—perhaps 
you know why,—down the road, and out of 
sight, glad, oh, so glad, to be free once more. 

The three children watched him until 
they could no longer see him, and then the 
boys carried the cage back to the attic, where 
it stands to this very day. 

That night, when the family were sitting 
on the piazza after tea, and father had heard 
with much pleasure of Grayling’s release 
and how it came about, mother said: ‘One 
thing has been forgotten. Who can tell 
me what it is?” The children looked at 
each other inquiringly, and Ralph asked, 
“When ought we to have remembered it, 
mother?” 
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“Before. you left the piazza to set Gray- 
ling free,” she replied. 

“Oh, I know,” cried Mary, ‘‘we forgot 
to thank Aunt Alice for telling us such a 
lovely story!” 

Then came a chorus of “Thank you.” 


That Pet Chicken. 


Peter was a queer name for a chicken, 
wasn’t it! But Peter was such a funny 
chicken that every one thought he should 
have a queer name. 

In the beginning, Peter was an accident, 
and this is how it happened. There was 
a nest in the corner of the woodshed, and of 
course there was a nest-egg in it. Now, a 
nést-egg is one that is left in the nest for 
weeks and months to remind the hens to lay 
eggs. It happened that this nest-egg was 
good, which was the queerest part of it all. 
When Molly went out to hunt the eggs one 
evening, she heard a faint “‘Peep, peep,” in 
Spotty’s nest. ‘“‘What can this mean?” 
Molly thought. 

She looked into the nest, and there, to be 
sure, she saw what had happened—the nest- 
egg had hatched. As he had no mother to 
take care of him, Molly put him in a basket in 
the kitchen, and kept him there until he was 
strong enough to run about. That wasn’t 
long, of course, and then what fun he was! 

“He is such a pretty, soft, little yellow, 
fluffy ball, and is so cunning, that every one 
makes a pet of him,’ Molly explained to 
visitors, when she told of his little tricks. 

And, really, there was no end to Peter’s 
tricks. When Molly put him on the key- 
board of the piano, he loved to run up and 
down over the keys to make that beautiful 
tinkling sound, and he looked so self-im- 
portant and happy when he was doing it! 
Whenever he found a newspaper, he was de- 
lighted, for he thought the little black letters 
printed on it were lovely little bugs for him 
to eat, and he would give the tiniest and 
merriest little cluck, cluck, cluck, to his 
friends to come to the splendid feast. In the 
kitchen he followed the cook as she moved 
about, so that he could catch the crumbs 
that dropped from her apron, and, when he 
bobbed up and down to catch flies, he looked 
like a little ball of yellow yarn. 

Well, Peter’s tricks were all very cunning 
so long as he was a baby, but, like other 
babies, he grew up, and very fast, too. 

“Why, my dear, I have no peace in read- 
ing my newspaper at all,’ Molly’s papa 
would say to her. “Each time I move 
that good-for-nothing chicken jumps up and 
plucks at my paper, and bothers me so that 
I can’t read.” 

Poor Molly! Just as though she was to 
blame for Peter’s tricks. 

Hadn’t she more trouble with him herself 
than any one else had? It had been very 
funny, of course, to have a dear little chicken 
running up and down over the white piano 
keys, but to have a big chicken that had 
just walked through a mud-puddle do it 
—that wasn’t a bit funny. And Peter could 
not understand why he shouldn’t do the same 
things now that he had always done. 

Why, poor Molly found footprints on her 
fancy work, on the table covers, and some- 
times even on her bed. And Peter simply 
wouldn’t stay out of the house. 

If the boys carried him out and dropped 
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| him over-the fence into the orchard twenty 


times a day, he was sure to be back in the 
house again as soon as they were. 

“We really must get rid of that chicken,” 
Molly’s mother said. ‘‘Shall we give him 
‘away, or shall we put him in a pot-pie?” 

They were talking it over at the table, 
and Peter must have heard them, for just 
then he appeared and spoke for himself. No 
one knew how he had gotten into the dining- 
room, but then no one ever did know how 
Peter got into places. The first thing they 
heard was a little chuckling sound, and, look- 
ing up, they saw Peter just as he landed in 
the potato dish. 

“Well, that settles it,” said Mr. Martin.. 
“T’m sorry, Molly, but we’ll have to send 
him over to Mr. McKay. He has a chicken- 
yard with a high fence around it, so Peter 
can’t bother any one there.” 

Peter left the same afternoon. 

Every one was sorry to see him go, too; 
but they knew they never, never could live in 
peace and comfort while he was about. 

And now, when any one speaks to the 
Martin family about pets, all say, ‘Don’t ever 
have a pet chicken; but, if you must have 
one, give him away before he grows up.”— 
Elizabeth Roberts Burton, in Sunday School 
Times. 


Narcissus. 


“Here, chick, chick!’ called Harry, open- 
ing the gate of his poultry-yard. 

He had just traded off a small colony of 
rabbits for half a dozen fowls, and he was 
very proud of them; for they were beautiful 
birds, especially Narcissus, the handsome 
rooster. 

He really shone in the sunlight as he came 
hopping out, with his scarlet comb, green 
tail, and navy-blue wings and breast. But 
I think his pretty head must hold a very 
small brain. 

As soon as Harry let him out for exercise, 
he stalked straight to the cellar window and 
gave it a savage peck. ‘Then he stopped to 
crow, and then rushed at it again, fiercer 
than ever. 

You see, he thought that his own reflec- 
tion in the glass was another bird, and he 
wanted to fight with it. 

And so he could not take a stroll in the 
green grass, nor scratch in the flower-beds, 
nor even peck at the grasshoppers and 
beetles that the hens made such a fuss about. 
He only fought his own shadow till it was 
time for him to be shut up again. 

I think his brain must be very small in- 
deed.—The Companion. 


The Monastery Cat. 


Of the cunning of cats an old story may be 
newer than the newest to most readers. A 
cat in a monastery knew that there was never 
dinner to be had until the bell had been twice 
rung. She always answered the bell promptly, 
but one day, when at noon the welcome chime 
was heard, found herself accidentally shut up 
in acell. Left, perfoice, dinnerless until the 
tenant of the cell came back from the refec- 
tory, she went as soon as she did escape to 
look for her allowance. There was nothing 
left for her. In the course of the afternoon 
the monks were startled by a pertinacious 
sounding of their dinner-bell. Pussy swung 
on the bell-rope, ringing for her dinner. 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 


II. 


The fifteenth annual series of summer 
meetings on the Isles of Shoals is drawing 
to its close, and in all the fifteen years there 
has never been a fairer day than this, never 
one more peacefully quiet. As I write, the 
tide has turned; but it is still ‘‘too full for 
sound and foam,” and, moving, seems asleep. 
For days the ocean has been unusually still, 
with the merest ripples to mark the incom- 
ing waves; and even on the seaward side of 
the island the surf has revealed a summer 
mood which we have never known before, 
though it still beats with resistless power 
and still surges between the mighty rocks. 
This morning White Island hung, like Ma- 
homet’s coffin, between heaven and earth, 
so invisible was the horizon line between 
sea and sky. Now, separated from Seavey’s 
by the high tide, it lies in the afternoon sun- 
shine, its lighthouse the favorite symbol of 
all those who come here year after year. 
Speakers may utter wisdom or platitudes, 
but we take it all for wisdom. Programmes 
may suffer a sea change into something new 
and strange, but they always turn out all 
right, and we take gratefully the good we 
find, ‘‘the best of now and here.” Yield 
once to the magic of this island life, and you 
can find enough to second the lessons of the 
lighthouse, and, if sermons fail, you may well 
preach your own. 

Sermons, however, have this year dis- 
tinetly not failed. Last week’s Register con- 
tained brief reports of those by Rev. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany and Rev. James C. Hodg- 
ins which started the week of meetings. 
On Monday morning Mr. Walter Prichard 
Eaton of New York told us something of our 
duty regarding the dramatic stage and made 
clear the need of the dramatist to seek his 
subjects in the conditions of his own time, as 
did the writers of an earlier day. The palmy 
days of the drama are always in the youth 
of him who criticises. People of to-day wish 
to see plays which have intimate relation 
to the things we are thinking and doing, and 
the dramatist should do something more 
than send people home better and happier: 
they should ‘be made to think about the con- 
ditions under which they are living. If an 
author is impelled by an earnest purpose, he 
cannot spend his life writing romances to 
entertain. Modern tragedy is found not in 
death, but in life; and in the light of modern 
material ancient tragedy seems to have some- 
thing primitive and archaic. The elevation 
of the stage can be accomplished only by 
improving taste. No one can compel the 
cheap theatres to present what their patrons 
do not want, and the one absolutely fatal 
thing is to bore people. There is needed a 
process of education to make the higher 
forms of drama enjoyable, and Mr. Eaton 
emphasized especially the responsibility of 
American parents for the low musical and 
dramatic atmosphere of their homes. In 
closing he summed up the influences that 
encourage hope for the future, and urged 
that people should not consider their per- 
sonal taste in material, but help to promote 
sincerity, truth, vitality, in dramatic art. 

On Tuesday morning Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy gave an interpretation of Long- 
fellow’s poem ‘‘Excelsior,’’ in which, with 
many stories and illustrations, he indicated 
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the difficulties of a youth’s upward ascent to 
truest manhood, led by noble ideals, but con- 
tinually assailed and tempted by lower en- 
joyments and temptations to turn aside. 

Rey. John Howland Lathrop gave to his 
address the subject, ‘The Religious Axiom.” 
Recognizing the division that advancing 
culture has put into our spiritual life, whereby 
science, philosophy, and religion have sepa- 
rate fields of work, he showed how the scien- 
tific axiom of cause and effect is used by the 
scientist to trace every situation to its ante- 
cedent. The religious conception of God is 
often used to complete the scientific method; 
but it does not belong here, for if the scientist 
should ever complete his scientific circle, it 
would push God out of account. Mr. 
Lathrop would therefore keep religion in 
its own field and adopt the axiom proposed 
by Hoffdung, the Copenhagen professor, and 
say that as science is attempting to prove 
the conservation of energy, so religion is 
proving the conservation of values. He 
showed the pragmatic demonstration of the 
axiom he proposed, and succeeded in inter- 
esting his audience to the extent that the most 
animated and important discussion of the 
week followed his address. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams gave us a de- 
lightful morning with ‘‘The Evangelical 
Virgil.”” He made it plain why Virgil stood 
to the theologians of the Middle Ages as an 
inspired foreteller of the coming of Christ, 
and interpreted the Fourth Eclogue in a way 
that brought out its significant passages, 
turning then to the larger aspects of religious 
thought that elevate both the Atneid and 
the shorter poems. Mr. Williams’s readings 
added much to the illuminating force of his 
comments. On Saturday the closing morning 
address was given by Rev. George H. Bad- 
ger, who told the pathetic story of Sidney 
Lanier and read from his poetry, finding 
Lanier a poet whose genius is peculiarly con- 
genial to the spirit of the Isles of Shoals 
meetings, and comparing him with other 
American poets. 

The evening addresses were likewise varied 
in character. Noteworthy among them 
were the reminiscences of Mr. William Howell 
Reed, who consented at short notice to take the 
place of Rev. Louis C. Cornish, kept away by 
the unexpected and sorrowful death of Mr. 
Lincoln. It was Mr. Reed’s fortune to live 
in Richmond immediately after the war, 
and to be closely connected with its rein- 
statement at the head of Southern cities. 
The establishment of public schools, made 
possible by the Soldiers’ Memorial Society of 
Boston under the inspiration of Edward 
Everett Hale’s far-seeing wisdom; the in- 
itial steps of prison reform; the conditions- 
of social and public life,—these and other 
matters found place in Mr. Reed’s intcrest- 
ing talk. 

Mr. Reed also at another meeting placed 
on record a brief word of appreciation of the 
life, character, and service of Francis H. 
Lincoln, which was heartily adopted by a 
rising vote as expressing the thought of the 
Isles of Shoals Conference. The memorial 
was as follows:— 

“To our human view his sudden transla- 
tion must seem untimely, his life was so rich 
and fruitful. But it cannot be so to the good 
and loving Power who holds in his wise and 
tender hands all our destinies. 

“‘As treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association he had a unique place in our 
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affairs. He had a rare quality of mind and 
heart for that service, wise, prudent, and 
strong in administration, with a fine en- 
thusiasm for the cause he served, which grew 
stronger and more serviceable under the in- 
fluence and strength of his personality. 

“In the midst of the plain hard facts of his 
business life, he carried with him such re- 
sources of humor, such good fellowship, such 
sweetness of spirit, such goodness of disposi- 
tion, such prevailing good sense and wise 
discretion, such courage in the crisis of life, 
that everybody was won to his side and 
learned to lean upon him. 

“Tt will be long before the Unitarian Church 
will find a man combining such qualities for 
its service” — 

“Tet us join in tender expression of sym- 
pathy with those whose home is darkened 
by this bereavement. ”’ 

Rev. George E. MacIlwain was the speaker 
of the Appledore evening, and entertained 
his audience with stereopticon pictures 
that illustrated his travels in Spain, and with 
running description presented glimpses of 
the people, the conditions of the country, 
and some of the great art treasures. Rev. 
Abram Wyman dwelt on practical pecu- 
liarities of ‘‘Some Congregations I have met,” 
and, while he entertained his hearers with 
humorous characterizations of people the 
minister sees from the pulpit, he also gave 
them incidental hints that may bear fruit 
in increased courtesy and kindliness. On 
still another evening Rev. Howard O. 
Perkins, a Universalist minister of Brockton, 
Mass., brought the greetings of the Univer- 
salist summer meetings at Ferry Beach and 
spoke of ways by which both denominations 
might make their faith more effective in the 
world. 

A particularly enjoyable evening was that 
on which the brilliant quartette brought 
their services through the week, all most 
gratefully appreciated, to a culmination in 
the concert. Miss Love Hewins, Miss Jose- 
phine Hewins, Mr. W. H. W. Bicknell, and 
Mr. Edwards A. Osgood, with Mr. Frank 
Otis Nash for leader and accompanist, 
carried out a programme of high excellence. 

The national organizations of Unitarians 
were not forgotten in the programme that 
finally worked itself out. Mr. Sanford 
Bates of Boston was the speaker of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. One afternoon 
was devoted to the interests of the Alliance, 
Miss Low presiding, when Miss Fannie 
Field brought reminiscences of her trip to 
the International Council and impressions 
gained from her stay in England and Hungary. 
Mrs. Peterson had a great number of stere- 
opticon pictures which illustrated her talk 
about the Southern circuit work, the people 
among whom these educational and settle- 
ment enterprises are carried on,, and the 
character of the country in which they are 
placed. One of the finest addresses of the 
week was made by Rev. William I. Lawrance 
about the Sunday-school work and its call 
to the interest of those who may not, per- 
haps, take active part in it. It is no small 
thing to have spoken of principles which 
we have heard often and of needs which 
ought to be perfectly familiar to all in such 
a way that it seemed as if we heard it for 
the first time. If Mr. Lawrance’s impas- 
sioned earnestness and his whole-souled 
devotion to the work in which he is engaged 
do not bear rich fruit in commanding the 
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earnestness and devotion of others, then are 
Unitarians indeed stolid and blind to their 
opportunities. 

Devotional services are always an integral 
part of the day’s programme. At the 
morning meetings Rev. William S. Nichols, 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, Rev. Sheed Ander- 
son, Rev. S. S. Robbins, Rey. Oliver J. 
Fairfield of Littleton, and Rev. Bertram 
D. Boivin brought each a word of reflection 
or inspiration touching the great needs of 
the religious life, and each evening the 
characteristic candlelight service drew the 
people in winding procession up to the little 
meeting-house on the rocks. A_ sunset 
service, held on Saturday afternoon and 
conducted by Rev. George Reed of Bel- 
mont, maintained the high traditions of 
the past. 

The presence of Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows 
added a new interest to the week, and the 
talk one afternoon about her experiences 
in Russia, which she was urged to give, 
brought enthusiastic response both in appre- 
ciative words and in contributions to pro- 
mote the comfort of Mme. Breshkovsky. 

The week is closing, as it began, with 
religious services. Mr. Lawrance had the 
early communion service to-day at the Star 
Island meeting-house. Rey. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham preached at Appledore an admirable 
sermon in the morning, showing that neither 
by the way of personal communion with God 
nor by active service for one’s fellow-men 
can the demands of religion upon the earnest 
soul be satisfied, but that the two must 
alternate, like the ebb and flow of the mighty 
sea. To-night we are to listen to Rev. 
William H. Ramsay. Thus the meetings 
of the Isles of Shoals Association are merging 
with no evident break into the meetings of 
the Sunday School Institute which begins 
to-morrow and for which many are already 
here in attendance. There have never been 
so many here for its sessions before, and 
everything promises a successful week of 
steady, thoughtful work by people who 
take its opportunities seriously. 
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Ministerial Relief and Pension. 


BY REV. GEORGE KENT. - 


I have read with heart-felt interest the 
joint communication of Messrs. C. F. Dole 
and Edward Hale in a recent issue of the 
Register. 1 wish that they had told us even 
more about our Ministerial Relief Society 
and of the merciful provision that it makes 
for our stricken and destitute ministers. 
All great organizations that employ such 
workers, at wages averaging so low, and 
which have caught the modern spirit of fair 
play, are providing in some such way for the 
inevitable breaking down of some beneath 
the strain. There is living in my home this 
summer one of our city fire-fighters, one of 
the manliest of men, all racked and crippled 
with rheumatic fever. And the city provides 
him with at least a decent security against 
other stfffering than the pain of his disease 
and of his broken life. 
too appreciatively of our Ministerial Relief 
Society and its service. I fear, however, 
that Messrs. Dole and Hale may give the 
impression to many readers of their note that 
its Fund is sufficient to furnish an adequate 
pension to our aged ministers who deserve 
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and need such support in their old age. In- 
deed, the note I refer to seems to assert the 
superiority of the Relief Society over our 
Service Pension, in that it renders its assist- 
ance ten years earlier; that is, at the age of 
fifty-five instead of sixty-five. There ought 
to be no limit of age at all to the helpfulness 
of the Ministerial Relief Society, and I be- 
lieve that in practice there is none. But 
in leaving their readers with the impression 
that the funds of the Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety are sufficient to furnish a just and decent 
old-age pension to all our aged ministers who 
have fairly won and really need such a rec- 
ognition of their long service and that they 
are actually able to begin it at fifty-five in- 
stead of sixty-five, Messrs. Dole and Hale 
may inadvertently work a world of harm. 
We have two funds, that of the Ministerial 
Relief Society and that of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which are available for 
every case of desperate necessity in the little 
body of men, women, and children that con- 
stitutes the ministerial and missionary force 
of our Unitarian Church,—half of it, in its 
isolation and hardship, a veritable mission- 
ary band. If these funds attempted any 
such thing as Messrs. Dole and Hale may be 
taken to imply, if they attempted to render 
the relief that they give so quietly and 
blessedly, and then in addition to that to pay 
a reasonable pension to our ministers who 
pass the age of sixty-five and who really need 
as well as deserve this reward of their fidelity, 
the very principal of these funds would not 
last a dozen years. If they began to grant 
such a pension at fifty-five, at which age it 
is usually neither desired nor at all desirable, 
their last dollar would be gone in less than 
eight years. These funds do suffice, most 
beneficently, to meet every exigency of acci- 
dent or sickness or destitution or death 
befalling the scattered, struggling little army 
of our workers and their families. They 
do not provide anything like enough to pay 
besides this a service pension to our aged 
ministers. And I mean by our aged min- 
isters those who have actually labored for so 
little and contributed their share of the 
outlay so ungrudgingly that their old age as 
truly needs this support as it deserves it. It 
is to pay our Unitarian debt to such men and 
to make it a mark of honor and appreciation 
that our Service Pension Society exists. If 
in any year the Ministerial Relief Fund and 
the American Unitarian Association fund 
should have a surplus after providing for all 
other cases of necessity, I believe they could 
expend that surplus in no way so fairly and 
beneficiently, and in no way with such merci- 
ful consideration for the feelings of our aged 
brethren, as through the medium of our Ser- 
vice Pension Society and in the form of a 
Service Pension. And this leads me to appeal 
once more for that brotherly kindness to our 
older ministers which ought to be the ruling 
factor in dealing with our Service Pension. 
It hardly looks to me the fullest exercise of 
that brotherly good-will for us younger and 
more prosperous ministers to dismiss the 
case of our older brethren with an easy 
reference to relief funds, to which we our- 
selves contribute nothing, and which are 
altogether insufficient to care for those whom 
we should be the first to honor and secure 
from suffering. But mainly I appeal for such 
brotherly and tender kindness against the 
acutely critical temper, the controversial 
ability, and the relentless conscientiousness 
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for which we Unitarian clergy get so much 
credit, but have little reason to be proud 
where it ends in our being hard and cruel. 
I am told that our older ministers are very 
weak and wrong in wishing to be honored with 
a pension instead of relieved with a dole. 
Some of us seem ready to deal with them as 
not only weak and wrong, but quite a little 
wicked in holding this preference with such 
depth and intensity of desire as they tell us 
they can’t help feeling. 
Now, as a fine issue in casuistry, upon which 
a gloriously interminable controversy fnay be 
waged and the acutest critical vivisection 
be practised and the most conscientious 
scruples be inflamed against the doing of 
anything whatever, this may be allowed to 
stand an open question: Are not our aged 
brethren weak and wrong and even wicked 
in preferring with pathetic intensity of feel- 
ing the honor of a pension to the relief of a 
dole? But the fact is that they do prefer it. 
I wish that our silent, uncomplaining old 
men might themselves speak out through 
the Register, as they express themselves to 
me in private correspondence, as to this. 
The very thing I plead for, as due to our aged 
men, no less than the honor and relief of a 
peusion, is just this tender and considerate 
deference to their feelings. I plead with you 
men, their brethren, not against your think- 
ing them weak and wrong, not against your 
being scrupulous to say so, but I beg you, in 
their behalf, to overcome your scruples and 
yield to the weakness, if it be the weakness, 
of their old age, and to render them, to the 
utmost of your means and power, the broth- 
erly kindness of that PENSION that means 
such a difference to them. Just to illus- 
trate my meaning: In the later life of my 
own dear old father, my brother and I were 
able, as many of us fortunately are, to ease 
and gladden his failing years. And the com- 
fort and joy of it to him were very largely 
in our insistence that we were just paying 
back to him something of what he had sacri- 
ficed for us. He could give it away if he 
pleased, but we were bound to pay it to him 
because it was due to him both as honor and 
as debt. I can easily see what a fine point 
in casuistry we could have made in arguing 
that the responsibility of his fatherhood had 
demanded all that he had ever spent on us, 
and that we really owed him nothing. What 
a splendid controversy we might have made, 
in logic and in conscience, against any dis- 
guising of the relief that we felt duty bound 
to dole to him! But ours was the better and 
happier business of considering his feelings! 
I venture to insist that a vital part of the 
honor and tenderness and actual help we 
may render to the aged is in ministering to 
their sensibilities no less than to their neces- 
sities, and in paying our debt to them in the 
form that makes it so inestimably more ac- 
ceptable and sweet to them. And no man 
can consult our aged ministers, or aged peo- 
ple anywhere, and not be told with almost 
one voice and one convincing note of deepest 
feeling that such a Service Pension as we 
have undertaken to secure is desired inex- 
pressibly beyond any other form of relief. 
Here lies the appeal of our aged brethren 
to our tender and considerate good-will. 
And I would not have the utmost that may 
deservedly be said of our nobly helpful re- 
lief funds obscure or belittle this one loving 
purpose of our Unitarian Service Pension, 
Provipence, R.1. 
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New American Help for the Brahmo- 
Somaj. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Shall Unitarians take up missionary work 
in India? ‘That is to say, Shall we here, 
in America, not only cultivate among our- 
selves a feeling of interest in, and sympathy 
with, our Brahmo-Somaj brethren in India, 
and the noble work they are doing there, 
‘but shall we stretch out to them a hand of 
greater helpfulness, of sympathy turned into 
actual deeds of service? ‘These were ques- 
tions which arose at the very successful 
“Institute for Religious Education,” which 
has just been held in connection with the 
Theological School in Meadville. As the 
days went on, the questions grew in interest 
in the minds of all present, until before the 
Institute closed there was a very deep and 
earnest feeling on the part of the entire In- 
stitute that the time has come when we must 
all, as Unitarians, get a larger vision as to our 
place and work in the world, and a more com- 
manding missionary enthusiasm; when we 
must rise out of our present smallness of 
conception, our narrowness of outlook, our 
easy-going selfishness which is satisfied with 
simply carrying on our own little parishes 
and our present small home mission work, 
of this kind or that, and when we must defi- 
nitely understand and deeply feel that God 
has called us to larger things. Our gospel 
is not one for simply an elect few,—that is, for 
a small handful of self-satisfied people: it is 
for everybody. It is not only for little New 
England and a limited number of little circles 
here and there in a few other specially favored 
places, but it is for the whole nation and for 
the world. It is a world-gospel; and it is 
nothing less. And our business is to believe 
that it 7s a world gospel, and to begin acting 
and planning in accordance with such a belief. 

Iesay this was a thought and a feeling which 
sprung up in the Meadville Institute, and 
which grew and grew, and strengthened and 
deepened as the days went on, until, when the 
Institute closed, it was, as I believe, in the 
heart of every minister and every Sunday- 
school superintendent and teacher present 
without an exception. And it took the form 
not only of a thought and a feeling, but of a 
determination. It was unanimously resolved 
that at least we thirty and more Unitarians 
would henceforth try to be ashamed of our 
selfishness, our small views, our limited in- 
terest in others, our narrow thought as to 
the mission of Unitarianism in the world, 
and would try, from this time on, to think 
and to act in ways more worthy of our faith. 

And, to begin with, we resolved to reach 
out a helping hand at once to our Brahmo 
brethren in India, who so greatly need our 
encouragement and our aid. We did not 
say, We are going to do some great thing; 
but we did say, We will undertake to do some- 
thing, and we will begin at once. And so, 
having first formed ourselves into a “‘Mead- 
ville Conference Circle” of the “Tuckerman 
Associates,’’ we resolved to put ourselves at 
once into communication with our Brahmo 
brethren in India, and ask them how we can 
become their helpers. We know that they 
are trying to do in India much the same kind 
of religious reform work which we are trying 
to do here, only under conditions ten times 
harder. We know that the gospel which they 
are preaching is essentially the same as ours. 
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We know something of the heroic fight which 
they are making against such terrible evils 
existing there as caste, child-marriage, the 
forced seclusion of women, the ostracism of 
widows, and idolatry. We know how ear- 
nestly they are trying to establish and main- 
tain schools and education, so as-to drive out 
ignorance and superstition and cruelty by 
the light of knowledge. And we have some 
knowledge, too, as to how great and severe is 
their poverty, and therefore how great a boon 
it would be if they could have even a little 
help from a rich land like ours. 

We all said, ‘‘We cannot do much at first, 
but we are going to begin.”” Already we have 
$3.80. Let nobody smile. This is a small 
nest-egg: there will be more and larger eggs 
in the nest by and by. Weare rather hoping 
and expecting to get word that one of the ways 
in which we can best help our India friends 
is by furnishing means to buy school-books 
and to pay the tuition of children and young 
people who are so poor that they could not 
get books and could not attend school except 
for our aid. We expect to be told of many a 
village and town where a school can be es- 
tablished and maintained if only a very small 
amount of help can be received. We expect 
to be told of many places where Sunday- 
schools and churches are greatly needed and 
can be planted if a surprisingly small amount 
of money can be furnished. 

It was the universal feeling among the 
members of the Meadville Institute that we 
ourselves need this work as much as India 
does. Our churches need it; our young peo- 
ple need it; our children need it. We all 
need a new and larger interest; something 
to stir our enthusiasm in a new way; some- 
thing out of the common rut; something 
picturesque; something to appeal to the 
imagination; something daring, and there- 
fore able to stir the blood of the young; 
something absolutely unselfish; that is, not 
at all for ourselves, or even for our own 
country, but as large as humanity. 

One and another and another of the min- 
isters and Sunday-school workers in the In- 
stitute said earnestly: ‘‘I want to put this 
thing into my Sunday-school. If my school 
can take up this work of educating a boy or 
girl in India, who but for us could get no 
education, I believe it will create a new in- 
terest in my school, and have a most excel- 
lent moral effect upon both scholars and 
teachers.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of 
the whole affair was that Mr. Lawrance, 
the president of our National Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, was present at all 
the meetings in which the subject was dis- 
cussed, and gave the movement his earnest 
and unqualified support. The significance 
of this lies in the double fact, first, that Mr. 
Lawrance has had years of practical mission- 
ary experience (in Japan), and therefore 
knows the importance and value of this kind of 
work as hardly anybody else among us does; 
and, secondly, that he stands at the head of 
our national Sunday-school organization, 
and hence is in the best possible position to 
enlist our Sunday-schools in it, and to make 
use of it as a source of new enthusiasm and 
moral quickening among all our schools and 
children and young people. I am glad to be 
able to say that he hopes to make information 
about India, and letters from our Brahmo 
friends in India, and pictures of India scenes, 
one of the special features of our Sunday- 
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school paper, The Beacon, during the coming 
year. Surely, all this is most encouraging. 
Let me say, in closing, it seems most fitting 
that a movement among us as Unitarians to 
extend new help to our Brahmo brethren 
should take its rise in Meadville, because, 
as many of the readers of the Christian 
Register know, our theological school here for 
some years past has been extending a hand of 
helpfulness to our India brethren by offering 
a free scholarship in the school to young men 
studying for the Brahmo ministry; and al- 
ready three such young men have availed 
themselves of the great advantages of this 
scholarship for terms of from one to three 
years each. For this important service 
rendered to_India our Brahmo brethren in 
that historic land are deeply grateful. And 
we may be sure that for the still larger help 
which now we are hoping to extend to them 


their gratitude will be even greater still. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


The Spirit of the Isles of Shoals 


Conference. 
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I wish I could voice in a few brief words 
for our Unitarian constituency the real spirit 
of this conference. 

There are those who think of it only as an 
occasion for pleasant companionships on the 
wind-swept islands, a good place to go to to 
escape the heat, a charming resting-place 
ten miles out to sea, with the surf breaking 
all along these rocky shores; but those who 
so consider it lose entirely its significance. 

Whatever may be said of its programme 
from year to year, it is still a conference with 
many high themes, especially in its Sunday- 
school department, which is rich and strong 
this year. The company throng to its meet- 
ings and is larger and more enthusiastic in 
the second week than in the first, if that were 
possible, and the audiences are stimulated 
and strengthened for their work. 

We must confess that there is unending 
fascination in the physical beauty of the 
place which attracts the numerous company. 
Here is the broad ocean in its infinitely varied 
moods, blue with the blue of heaven, tur- 
bulent with the storms of other longitudes, 
calm and still under soft summer breezes, 
and at night under the galaxy of stars. 
What does all this mean to those who, in the 
glory of a full moon rising from the waters, 
can sit in silence on the giant rocks in the 
splendor of the night, under those stars, with 
the shimmer of the sea before them like a 
bright pathway to golden shores? Nature 
has done everything for the Shoals, man has 
done nothing except to provide two excellent 
hotels finely kept this year for all who come. 
And the people do come. They come from 
many churches up and down the land. They 
bring with them their individual enthusiasms, 
their loyalty to the cause, their good com- 
panionships with one another, their point of 
view, their devotion to their separate lines 
of work and service, and each contributes 
what each has to the common cause. They 
are bound together into one. ‘This was Edward 
Everett Hale’s great word, the ‘‘ Together” 
in daily life. There is music and dancing of 
an evening occasionally,—good music, too,— 
and everything goes with rhythm, and you 
may see old and young together in full play. 

Yet all this is on the surface of things. 
But deeper than this is the hidden life of the 
conference,—the morning half hour in the 
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stone church, to set the keynote of the day; 
the sunset service on the piazza, with the 
afterglow upon the faces of the company; 
and, before separating for the night, the little 
pathway brightened by the lanterns to the 
old church again, for the benediction of the 
candle-light service under the stars. 

The persistent devotional spirit constantly 
present, looking upward through all mere 
social enjoyments, stimulating the spiritual 
life, quickening the thought of God, bringing 
that thought down into life, making it a mov- 
ing power dominant everywhere,—that is the 
soul of the conference; and we never part at 
its close without knowing that it has been 
good to have been here. The Isles of Shoals 
should become—perhaps it has become—a 
permanent institution, and its praise ought 
to reach through all the churches. 

WiLLiamM HOWELL REED. 

IsLES OF SHOALS. 


Justice to the Middle States. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Since a statement recently published in 
your columns may give an erroneous impres- 
sion as to the status of our churches in the 
Middle States and Canada, especially those 
receiving aid from the American Unitarian 
Association, it seems only fair that some 
fuller statement should be made to correct 
that impression. 

Only one church, hitherto not receiving 
aid from the Association, has this year asked 
its co-operation. That is the interesting so- 
ciety in the beautiful suburban town of 
Ridgewood, N.J. The reason for its request 
is significant. For a decade or more this 
society has been modestly, but pluckily, 
maintaining its own by sharing the services 
of the minister of a neighboring church. 
Now it feels that it can do better. It wants 
and needs a minister all to itself. There- 
fore, where it used to raise $400, it now raises 
$1,100 toward the maintenance of its preach- 
ing, and the outlook is so good that the 
Association gladly grants an appropriation 
sufficient to make up a worthy salary for a 
competent minister, and the church which 
used to share its minister with Ridgewood 
has, in turn, pluckily undertaken to raise a 
larger salary for its next minister than it has 
ever paid before. We repeat, this is the 
only case where a church not aided last year 
sought aid at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association this year. 
It is a sign of strength rather than weakness, 
—of commendable advance. 

Only two churches in this department 
asked for an increase of aid this year. One 
is the church in Allegheny, Pa., having a 
significantly promising field, but beset with 
peculiar difficulties. The other was a sub- 
urban church which has just undertaken a 
building-lot project in a community where 
real estate is abnormally high. For that 
reason it thought the request for a small in- 
crease of appropriation not unreasonable. 

In the vicinity of New York five suburban 
churches are undertaking to pay a larger 
salary this year than they have ever paid 
before. Two new churches have been or- 
ganized,—-at Washington Heights and Jersey 
City,—the former, though less than a year 
old, raising a thousand dollars toward its 
own support and maintaining a wide-awake 
Sunday-school and phenomenal Women’s Al- 
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liance. Within three years four churches 
in this section have been added to the Year 
Book. The young society in Summit is 
raising twice as much money this year as 
last year. The growth of the church in 
Elizabeth is also delightfully inspiriting. 
Outside of the New York section two large 
city churches have materially increased the 
amount paid for preaching, while to our 
knowledge only three churches in the whole 
department have had occasion to reduce 
their salaries, and none of these are among 
the aided churches. 

It is true that none of the churches aided 
by the Association in-this department felt it 
wise this year to ask for a smaller appropri- 
ation than last year. It is also true that, 
when their applications were carefully re- 
viewed, first by the directors of the Middle 
States Conference, and then by the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, both 
boards agreed, with practical unanimity, that 
the request in every case (except the two 
asking an increase) was reasonable. A 
smaller sum ought not to have been asked for. 
The reason was that in most of the cases the 
churches were still in the formative stage, 
vigorous, progressive, but not yet arrived to 
the point where they could go alone. The 
exceptions, in every case, had reasonable 
grounds for their position. I venture to say 
that there is not another department of our 
work in which the percentage of churches 
long standing on the Association’s lists is 
smaller than here, or the percentage of 
churches established within a decade larger. 
For that reason I regret that anything should 
have appeared in the columns of the Register 
giving a different impression. 

GEORGE H. BADGER, 
Secretary of the Unitarian Conference 
of the Middle States and Canada. 


New York. 


Our Work on the Pacific Coast. 


This was the subject taken by Rev. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., formerly of 
Berkeley, Cal., the first speaker at the Thurs- 
day evening meeting of Anniversary Week, 
held in the South Congregational Church, 
Boston. e 

Mr. Lathrop confined his remarks to the 
work of young people as he knew it.in his 
church at Berkeley, and said in part that 
this part of the country was so extensive 
that we cannot begin to understand it or to 
know many of the details that go on. He 
advised that the next time the Young People’s 
Religious Union announced a speaker from 
the Pacific Coast it would be well to have one 
from the southern part and one from the 
northern section, in order to include the 
whole. He went on to enumerate the diffi- 
culties of learning about the actual work of 
the Unitarian young people, his society, like 
many others, making the inquiries, ‘‘ Why 
join?”’ ‘‘ What for?” etc. 

It is almost impossible for any gathering 
of young people on the Pacific Coast to feel 
the strength of the word our. The activity 
of the young people there depends largely 
on what a minister cares to do. ‘Truth, 
Worship, and Service’? has very little sig- 
nificance tothem. ‘‘Fellowship and Service”’ 
may perhaps be substituted. They do not 
care anything about service by themselves. 

They are, however, a devout, religious- 
minded young people,—the product of a 
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great, vigorous, outdoor, Western life. Those 
who have lived in the large cities are almost 
foreigners to livers in the great outdoor life, 
stich as these young people are. They have 
Sierra Clubs, like the mountain clubs in the 
East here, and these Sierra Clubs are rep- 
resentative young people’s organizations. 
Every summer they go for trips into the 
high mountains, and even in winter take 
over-Sunday excursions. Hymns are sung, 
and the clubs actually have an effect on the 
practical religious life of the young partici- 
pants. 

Mr. Lathrop went on to cite his own éxpe- 
rience among the young people of Berkeley. 
In the university there were about four 
thousand young men and women who 
craved some sort of organization. In his 
church some sort of religious organization 
was needed that should take hold of the 
young people and bind them to the church 
itself. They did not care for the ordinary 
kind of meeting, they were lectured to death, 
the university supplied all the social life 
they cared for. The first year they gathered 
and gave the minister a reception. ‘This 
with a few dances brought them together. 
Then once a week meetings on Sunday 
evenings began, when they themselves took 
the programme and invited the professors 
in, subjects on philosophy, zsthetics, sociol- 
ogy, and religion being freely discussed, 
with some sixty to seventy-five young people 
attending. The society grew until one 
hundred and fifty are now enrolled,—young 
people who are being bound to the local Uni- 
tarian church so strongly that, when they 
leave Berkeley, they will affect the whole 
region into which they enter. The organi- 
zation seeks to interest every member in 
one line or another. There is a department 
to look out for the poor babies of the com- 
munity, another for the discussion of religious 
questions, a social committee, one to over- 
see the Lenten services, and so on. 

The Wedge Mission was described and the 
history of its founder and leader told. Once 
a prize-fighter and a man who had gone to 
the very depths of city life was this leader. 
Then had come his conversion, and finally a 
divinity school course. Later, as a minister, 
he found he could not reconcile some of the 
teachings of Jesus with those of Paul, so he 
became filled with a desire to do some work 
with young men of his own former class. 
The churches could not offer him a chance to 
speak, but the conference took the matter up, 
and the young people’s societies, as a result, 
pledged money for his support. Mr. Wedge 
did a great part of his work on the Barbary 
Coast, the very worst part of the city; and 
this so interested the young people and 
aroused their enthusiasm that it became their 
realy definite religious work. Thus the 
young people of the churches throughout 
California have had a religious motive that 
has joined them together as has never been 
known before: and the Wedge Mission may 
be counted as the foremost young people’s 
work on the Pacific Coast. 

The Channing Club of Berkeley also 
served for Mr. Lathrop as student pastors, 
so that he never felt the need of actually 
engaging parish assistants, the young people 
of this club being always ready and willing 
A HIGHLY educated, cultured, refined woman of 

thirty years of age desires position as companion or 


private secretary to a woman. References exchanged. 
1278, Christian Register office. 
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to serve in this capacity. Eventually, the 
young people going out from the university 
will carry the habits that will ultimately 
spread the young people’s movement to 
such a degree as it has not yet reached. 
The times, then, are full of promise for the 
future. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young Procie’s Day at the Shoals. 


Young People’s Day dawned in the prover- 
bial fashion, bright and fair. 

The early morning service in the stone 
meeting-house was conducted by Rev. Sheed 
Anderson of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
whose subject was ‘‘Redemptive Liberality.” 

‘The morning address in the hall was given 
by Mr, Sanford Bates, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, who said in opening that in his few 
remarks he should give the point of view of 
the young people of our denomination as one 
long identified with the work sees it. 

Mr. Bates made these three points clear: 
what the Young People’s Religious Union 
has done; what it is doing; what it ought 
to do. He urged interest in the coming fair 
and spoke of the change from an incorporated 
body to a corporation. We should be proud 
of our past history which does credit to the 
Unitarian faith. 

Our past is an inspiration: our future is a 
hope. What we are doing to-day is counting. 

Student assistant work was touched upon, 
and the work of federations also emphasized, 
especially the Friendly Service work of the 
Boston Federation. 

We need to have an inspiration,—a future: 
itis well tolook forward tosomething. It is 
a trite saying that the future of the Unitarian 
Church depends upon its young people. 
Every State in the United States looks to 
Massachusetts for guidance here; Massachu- 
setts looks to Boston; Boston to the Unita- 
rian Church: and the Unitarian Church to 
its young people. Where can more respon- 
sibility be laid than on these young people? 
People who cut down trees should see that 
others are planted in their places: so churches 
ought to do the same with regard to replen- 
ishing their membership. 

The importance of co-operation between 
the Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Sunday School Society was urged. 

Mr. Bates raised the question, ‘‘ What 
Kind of a Young People’s Religious Union 
must we have for the Future if the Unitarian 
Church is to be as Successful as it has been 
in the Past?’? Our mottoes are Truth, Wor- 
ship, and Service. In service is contained 
the key-note of the whole principle, for herein 
lies the application. 

We do not need to ask anything for our- 
selves, then: we need to help others. True 
religion must be expressed on the outside,— 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction. We need to have active, aggres- 
sive, and progressive young people, who are 
intelligent, cultured, and forward-reaching at 
the same time. 

Let us have an endowment of character, 
of spirit, of progressiveness, if our young 
people’s societies are to prosper. 

Some one has spoken of the union as a 
bridge between the Sunday-school and the 
church, but it is a more important kind of 
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bridge than that. It should be a bridge that 
leads from the inside of the church out. The 
members should use the principles heard im 
the church and take them outside and make 
them practical. 

It is a most critical time in the history 
of our denomination. An active, militant 
union, backed by the heritage of Theodore 
Parker, is the kind that will have to carry 
on the new Unitarianism. This is the kind 
of army from which is to be recruited the 
coming Young People’s Religious Union. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will preach July 23. 


The King’s Chapel service on Sunday 
morning, July 23, at 10.30 A.M., will be 
conducted by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of 
Baltimore. 


The union service at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, on July 23, will 
be conducted by Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


At the Germantown church, Philadelphia, 
union summer services, conducted by Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinckley, will be held through 
the vacation time. 


The service at the Nahant church on 
Sunday, July 23, 11 a.m., will be conducted 
by Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D., rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston. 


The service at Union Chapel, Magnolia, 
Mass., on Sunday, July 23, at 10.30 A.Mm., 
will be conducted by Rev. William E. Strong 
of the American Board (Congregational), 
Boston. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian Church, 
Masconomo Street, July 23, at 11 A.M., will 
be conducted by Rev. Minot Simons of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street, New York City, union services 
will be’ held at 11 A.m., conducted by Rey. 
Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. The Uni- 
tarian headquarters at 104 East 20th Street 
will be open from 1o to 12 each morning 
except Saturday. 


At the First Parish, Dorchester, Meeting- 
house Hill, Sunday, July 23, at 11 a.m., Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., president of 
Meadville Theological School, will preach, 
taking the place of Dr. Pierce of Washington, 
D.C., prevented from coming by delay in the 
adjournment of Congress. All are welcome. 


Churches. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley: During the absence of 
the minister the following are the appoint- 
ments for six Sundays: July 23, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, Boston; July 30, Rev. Elmer S. 
Forbes, Boston; August 6, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; August 13, Rev. Julian 
C. Jaynes, West Newton; August 20, Rev. 
Arthur J. Derbyshire, Washington Street 
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Congregational Church, Beverly; August 27, 
Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., Washington, 
DEG: 


BuFFaALo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard W. Boyton: This church has 
a strong, independent life of its own, which 
is less affected than in many churches by the 
personality of the minister. Since remoy- 
ing, several years ago, to a commanding 
situation in the heart of the best residence 
district, the congregation has steadily ex- 
tended and solidified its life. A feature of 
special promise is the coming in of young 
married people, who are placing their children 
in the Sunday-school. At the beginning of 
the present pastorate, in January, 1908, 
the debt on the new building and land 
amounted to $30,500. In the past three 
years and a half $8,500 of this amount has 
been paid off, largely through the energy of 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Association, which 
has held a two days’ sale each year in No- 
vember, realizing an average profit of over 
$1,500 annually. The social life of the 
church centres about the fortnightly suppers, 
managed by committees of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Association, for which no charge 
is made. These suppers are given from 
November to March. The afternoon is 
devoted to sewing for local charities and 
hospitals. A social hour follows the supper, 
in which a special effort is made to have 
new-comers to the congregation feel at 
home. The tables, holding 150, are usually 
well filled. Since January last the Sunday- 
school has been in charge of Mr. Edward H. 
Letchworth, a rising young lawyer, and 
nephew of Dr. George W. Cutter, whose 
pastorate of thirty years ago is especially 
remembered for the size and success of the 
Sunday-school.’ Under Mr. Letchworth’s en- 
thusiastic leadership the membership has 
largely increased, and new features of much 
value and promise have been added. The 
school is now carefully graded, much atten- 
tion is paid to securing regular attendance, 
and a new school spirit is being developed. 
The Unity Club, the young people’s or- 
ganization, is largely social in character, 
giving dancing parties and dramatic en- 
tertainments in alternate months through 
the winter. Many of the members are 
workers in the Sunday-school or at Neigh- 
borhood House. Part of the proceeds of 
the annual Public Unity—this year a very 
effective presentation of the play ‘‘May 
Blossom’”’—goes to the support of Neigh- 
borhood House. The Men’s Club, organ- 
ized last year, has held four successful 
meetings. The speakers were Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen of Detroit, Rey. Samuel Van 
Vranken Holmes of Westminster Church, 
Buffalo, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, and Rev. Charles H. Beals of Chi- 
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The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 


Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 


Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Fasten, ake will take childogs to board or free of 
tional donations and bequests from adul 

greatly needed to meet increasing demands. aa 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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cago, field secretary of the American Peace 
Society. Dr. Crothers, in addition to ad- 
dressing the club and preaching to a large 
congregation on the following Sunday, gave 
his delightful essay, ‘‘In the Hands of a 
Receiver,” for the benefit of Neighborhood 
House. Following Mr. Beals’s visit, the 
church, by vote of its trustees, became a 
member of the Peace and Arbitration So- 
ciety of Buffalo. A new feature, inaugurated 
at the annual church meeting in January, 
was the election of a parish council, to serve 
as a general steering committee of the church 
to inaugurate and direct new activities. 
The council is composed of twenty-three 
members, two from each of the six active 
societies of the parish and the board of 
trustees, and nine others chosen at large 
from the congregation. Monthly meetings 
are held for consideration of suggestions 
by the minister and for the discussion of 
plans of action. Much good is expected to 
come from this more intclligent direction 
of our effort. The Alliance, which in this 
church is somewhat overshadowed by the 
older and stronger Benevolent Association, 
held monthly meetings during the winter 
and spring, with interpretative readings from 
Emerson by the minister, followed by social 
tea. This branch has been especially active 
in distributing tracts in mear-by towns, 
through the Post-office Mission and by 
racks placed in railroad stations. Five of 
the leading churches in Buffalo maintain 
social settlements, of which our church is 
one. Neighborhood House became firmly 
established three years ago, when the large 
brick mansion with ample grounds, which 
had previously been rented, was purchased 
by the Neighborhood House Association, 
the title to the property being placed in the 
name of the First Unitarian Church. Clubs 
and classes, reaching about 850 individuals 
weekly, are in full activity through the 
winter months. Miss Edith W. Fosdick, a 
Vassar graduate, is head worker, with five 
other resident workers in the House, and a 
corps of more than forty volunteer workers, 
mostly drawn from the First Unitarian 
Church. Neighborhood House owes its pres- 
ent flourishing condition chiefly to the un- 
stinted generosity and devotion of Mr. 
Josiah G. Munro and Miss Sarah L. Trus- 
cott, while its regular support is drawn from 
a slowly increasing group of the church 
people. This church works in. close co- 
operation with the Buffalo Charity Or- 
ganization Society, taking charge of a 
district on the east side, with Neighborhood 
House as its working centre. The minister 
is chairman of Sycamore District Com- 
mittee, No. 3, one of ten large committees 
of the society, whose combined work covers 
the city. Mr. Boynton is preaching to 
slowly growing congregations. From No- 
vember to February Sunday evening ser- 
vices were held, but with such small en- 
couragement that the effort was abandoned. 
Since last September our minister has sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Parkside Unitarian 
Church on Sunday afternoons, and once a 
month has preached to a new society at 
Hamburg, N.Y., fifteen miles south of 
Buffalo. At Parkside and at Hamburg 
the Sunday-schools are in flourishing con- 
dition, and active work is done by the Alli- 
ance branches. This church, after more 
than eighty years of vigorous and helpful 
life, fronts the future with ample hope. 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 
soda crackers. The flour used must 
meet a perfect test. The very purity 


of the water is made doubly s 


ure. Even 


the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated toa uni- 


form degree. The sponge is kneaded by polished 


paddles. 
modern ovens. 


The baking is done in the cleanest of 
Then Uneeda Biscuit are 


packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 
age that keeps them crisp and good from 
oven to table. Is it any wonder that 


are recognized as the 
National Soda 
Cracker? 


Never sold 
in bulk 


With its beautiful church building, the 
setting of which has recently been improved 
by planting evergreens, poplars, and vines 
about the lawn, and its strong congregation 
active in many kinds of civic and social 
betterment, it is endeavoring to fill a con- 
stantly larger place in its community. 


Several Italian scientists, under the leader- 
ship of Signor Immanuel Friedlaender, of 
Naples, are endeavoring to establish an in- 
ternational volcanological institute at Mount 
Vesuvius. Although an observatory has ex- 
isted for some time past on Vesuvius, it is 
said that systematic investigation such as 
planned for the new institute has never yet 
been attempted in any place in the world. 
A building and equipment fund of $300,000, 


requisite for the foundation. It is aimed to 
secure these by the 1st of January, 1912. 


During 1910, 327,247 emigrants sailed from 
Italian ports. Emigration is fostered by the 
long spells of seasonal unemployment char- 
acteristic of some branches of agriculture. 
In the interior of Sicily, for instance, there are 
less than two hundred active working days in 
the year. More than two-thirds made the 
United States their goal, Argentina and its 
neighboring States attracted almost all the 
rest. Very few went to Canada. A return 
tide flows strongly back to Italy during 
the winter months. Some of the returning 
emigrants come home for good, looking for- 
ward to a position in their native land im- 
proved by means of their earnings abroad. 
Others, however, go backwards and forwards 
with something of the regularity of the old- 


and a yearly income of at least $10,000, are | time Irish haymaker. 
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Pleasantries, 


“How dreadfully stout the general is 
getting!” “Yes. Isn’titfortunate? Other- 
wise, he wouldn’t be able to wear all his 
inedals.”’ 


“Bredren,” said Parson Black, earnestly, 
“dere am som~ {4.5 in which de still, small 
voice ob conscience keeps a-gettin’ stiller an’ 
smaller, until at las’ it’d hab ter Varn de 
deef an’ dumb langwinge if it wants ter 
attract dir attention!”’ 


When Grace Greenwood, at a tea-party 
in Boston, was about to leave, after telling 
a funny story, she was requested to tell one 
story more. Whereupon she excused her- 
self in this way, ‘‘No, I cannot get more than 
one story high on a cup of tea!” 


A prominent scientist was telling the story 
of Pandora’s box to his little son. He was 
telling it with all possible dramatic effect. 
“And she slowly lifted that lid, and peeped 
within; and, then, what do you think came 
out??? .‘‘Germs!”’ cried his little son, 
promptly. 


A hard-headed, strong-hearted, well-edu- 
cated farmer was one of a jury that gave five 
verdicts in succession for Choate’s clients. 
He said: “I did not think much of his flights 
of fancy, but I considered him a very lucky 
lawyer, for there was not one of those five 
cases that came before us where he wasn’t 
on the right side.” 


Much amusement was once occasioned at 
an alumni dinner at Andover Seminary by 
Prof. Torrey’s reference to his one year’s 
incumbency of his place, in which he had 
fondly anticipated he might remain for years. 
It reminded him of a gravestone he had seen 
in Connecticut, with the inscription ‘“‘ Methu- 
selah Smith, aged one year’’! 


A lady instructed her little boy, invited 
out to lunch, that when he was asked to have 
a second helping of cake he should refuse. 
You must say, ‘‘No, I thank you, I’ve had 
enough,” said she. ‘‘And don’t you forget 
it.’ He didn’t. When asked if he’d have 
some more cake, he said, ‘‘No, I thank you, 
I’ve had enough, and don’t you forget it.” 


A parson was loudly inveighing against 
certain schools. He finished by declaring 
that he was thankful he had never ‘‘rubbed 
up against any one.” ‘‘Do I understand the 
brother to say that he thanks God for his 
ignorance?’’ asked the bishop. ‘‘ Well, yes, 
if you want to put it that way,” he replied. 
‘Then all I have to add,” said the bishop, 
unctuously, “is that the brother has a great 
deal to be thankful for.”,—The Argonaut. 


One day, while the late William R. Travers 
was sojourning at Bermuda, he came to the 
wharf to see the arrivals. Meeting an 
acquaintance, he said, “‘Ah, Merrill, what 
brings you down here?”’ ‘Oh, just came for 
a little change and’ rest.’ ‘Sorry to dis- 
courage you,” said Travers; “but I’m 
afraid youll go home without either.’’ 
“How’s that?’’ said Merrill. ‘‘Oh,” said 
Travers, “‘the waiters will get all the change, 
and the landlord will get all the rest.’’ 


A contractor from Chicago claimed that 
they put up buildings faster there than in 
New York. “Sure,” said the Chicagoan, 
“they will be digging for the foundation of 
a fifty-two-story building to-day, and in two 
weeks it will be finished.’”’ ‘‘ Well, that’s 
nothing to the way they do things here,’’ the 
New Yorker retorted. ‘‘ Let me tell you that 
the day before yesterday they began build- 
ing a twenty-story apartment on our block, 
and this morning they were dispossessing 
some of the tenants for being behind with 
their rent.”—Engineering-Contracting. 
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PIPE & REED 


~ CHURCH 
TEX "= OR 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
ASS 


“ BOSTON ~— M . 


LSS 


Sets 
“ss Deep in 

Underground the 
Garbage Receiver Ground 


eae the plans 3 the teers 
Fy y; also prevents dogs, cats an 
ven os ee rats making a mess of the garbage. 


: b Sold direct. 
years in practical use. 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Guaranteed. Nine 
It pays to look us up. Send 


The Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 


electric light. 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 
The Browne & Nichols School £2; 


Cambridge, Mass., 29th year opens Sept. 28, 1911._ Pre- 
pares boys to go through Harvard or any other college. 
High stand- 


Approved course wuder new requirenents. 
ards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 


George H,. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, 


Principals. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of, Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. 
Courses. College Certificate. 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KIMBALL, Principal. 


General and Special 
A few scholarships for 
For illustrated 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR zovs. 


dential villages. , 
Thorough preparation for college. 


all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
dress Dr. B. R. WuirTR, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The MacDufiie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuttfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


* rf Lo- 
2 cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 

Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
: Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
For catalog, ad- 
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|KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
- Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 


. we Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academy petahiished 186, 
“A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares for col- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Manual Training. 
Athletic fields. $400. Joseph Alden Shaw, a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, n.t. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mags. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


+ TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the dooms made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request, 


—  —— 


